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CONCERNING SIDNEY LANIER. 


SIDNEY LANIER lived from 1842 until 1881, 
thirty-nine years,—one less than Poe. He 
published several volumes: a novel, 7Viger- 
Lilies, 1867; a guide to Florida,1876 and, re- 
vised, 1881; Boys’ editions of Froissart, 1878; 
King Arthur, 1880; and the Mabinogion, 1881 ; 
lectures on The Science of English Verse, 1880; 
and a volume containing eleven Poems, 1877. 

Another volume, The Boys’ Percy,1882,which 
had been prepared for the press, was issued 
after his death, along with two others made 
ready by his wife and his friends: lectures on 
The English Novel, 1883 and, revised, 1897, 
and Poems of Sidney Lanier, 1884, second 
edition 1891. A number of hitherto unpub- 
lished articles were also printed in the maga- 
zines. 

By 1888 some fifty notices and appreciations 
of Lanier’s life and writings had appeared, 
and in 1895 Prof. Morgan Calloway, of the Un- 
iversity of Texas, compiled for his Select Poems 
of Lanier, a bibliography of one hundred and 
fifty criticisms and tributes. By that time also 
a dozen or more detached pieces of prose and 
poetry by Lanier had been issued. 

Since then other original, biographical, ap- 
preciative, and critical material has appeared. 


ORIGINAL. 


What is, perhaps, the most important con- 
tribution of the period is still fresh from the 
press: a volume of collected prose pieces 
bearing the title of the professorial chair 
which the poet hoped to have created for him 
at Johns Hopkins,—J/usic and Poetry. 

The book is well named and, although it in- 
cludes only a small proportion of hitherto un- 
published matter, it presents, in attractive and 
permanent form, a number of pieces of interest 
for their own sake and for their bearing on 
Lanier as a man, a poet, and a critic who was 
constructing a philosophy of formal and sub- 
stantial beauty in literature and art. Several 


of the papers are fragmentary, others are un- 


1 New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898, Reviewed in 
The Critic, April, 1899, pp. 365 f. 
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necessarily detailed, most are poetic and phi- 
losophic rather than scientific. But all are 
penetrative and appreciative, and, for the 
most part, sound, in spite of their continual 
dependence upon constructive imagination. 
In expression they are full of incidental graces. 

The earlier portion of the volume, devoted 
to Music, reviews a number of classical works, 
deals with certain fundamental requirements 
in composers, and discusses the nature and 
function of music in modern life together with 
present-day means of presenting it to the pub- 
lic. Several of these five papers are examples 
of Lanier’s habit of doing modest tasks thor- 
oughly well. Two Descirptive Orchestral 
Works and The Maryland Musical Festival 
are simply newspaper reports of concerts, 
with appreciations of the works rendered, and 
comments upon their composers. But they 
are so evidently the work of one who loved 
music and who knew its history and technic, 
that they are well worth preservation. The 
Physics of Music, in the form of a circumstan- 
tial demonstration of the falseness and absurd- 
ity of a review by a popular musical critic, is, 
in reality, one of the most successful of Lan- 
ier’s attempts, by word and deed, to show the 
essential wrongness of the ‘limitation of the 
artist to ignorant work,’’ the 
‘* persevering asservation that the artist, be he 
painter, musician, or other, would be no whit 
better for an intelligent understanding of those 
wonderful and beautiful phenomena which oc- 
cur when his dreams take physical form.”’ 
It was once a hope of the poet’s to become a 
lecturer on ‘‘The Physics of Music”’ in a con- 
servatory of music. 

Of the other papers on music, The Orchestra 
of To-day? is a most successful 
‘*plain and untechnical account, for non-mus- 
ical readers, of the nature of orchestral in- 
struments and the work of their players.”’ 
The philosophic discussion, From Bacon to 
Beethoven,3 reaches, by an interesting course 
of reasoning, the conclusion that ‘‘ music is the 
characteristic art form of the modern time,”’ 
and may, perhaps, become ‘‘ the church of the 

2 Reprinted from Scribner's Monthly for April, 1880. 


3 First published anonymously in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
for May, 1888. 
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future wherein all creeds will unite like the 
tonesin achord.’”’ It is interesting to compare 
this last suggestion with Emerson’s statement, 
in his Essay on Worship, that 

‘The religion which is to guide and fulfil the 
the present and coming ages, whatever else it 
be, must be intellectual. The scientific mind 
must have a faith which is science.”’ 

Half way between the Music and the Poetry 
in the volume, stands The Centenial Cantata, 
an interesting and valuable chapter, being Lan- 
ier’s letter to the New York Tribune, in May, 
1876, when his Canfata was subjected to such 
widespread criticism. The paper gives a 
detailed explanation of the poem as 
‘‘a faithful attempt to embody the status of 
poetry with regard to the most advanced 
musical thought of the time, made upon care- 
fully envolved laws and with artistic purpose.” 

In the second portion of the volume, Paul 
H. Hayne’s Poetry, is a personal and critical 
estimate of that poet’s Lyrics and Legends of 
1872. After taking exception to Hayne’s 
praise and practice of certain poetic methods 
of William Morris’s, and after pointing out 
numerous faults of tone and frequent lapses 
into the commonplace and diffuse, Lanier 
administers generous praise, finding the poems 
characteristically full of grace, rythm, and 
melody, and possessed of true feeling. This 
tribute of Lanier’s to Hayne, recalls a similar 
service done by Hayne to Timrod, whose 
poems he edited and published in 1873, shortly 
before Hayne himself was aided to a New 
England publisher by the kindly offices of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Lanier’s review is 
inreresting, too, in the light of Hayne’s poems 
upon Lanier, and of his later publication of 
some of Lanier’s correspondence.s_ 

The essay on Nature-Metaphorss is a com- 
panion piece to From Bacon to Beethoven. 
It aims to show that the great use of the nature 
metaphor in modern, as contrasted with older 
literatures, is an evidence of man’s growing 
realization of the unity of his spirit with the 
realities behind the phenomena of nature. In 
similar mood isa fragment from an unfinished 


4 Originally published in The Southern Magazine, in 1874. 

5 A Poet's Letters toa Friend in The Uritic, for February 
13 and 20, 1886, 

6 Reprinted from the Southern Magazine, for February, 
1872, 
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lecture on The Relations of Poetry aud 
Science,7 giving, from the Acta Sanctorum, 
the somewhat unfamiliar ‘Legend of Saint 
Leonor’ of Brittany. This was presented as 
an illustration of the poetically conceived and 
expressed central thought of the lecture: 


“The scientific man is merely the minister of 
poetry. He is cutting down the Western 
woods of Time; presently poetry will come and 
make a city and gardens.”’ 


The most considerable essay on the volume 
is Chaucer and Shakspere,® the introduction to 
an unfinished text-book for the study of A 
Midsummer Nigh?’s Dream, in connection 
with Chaucer’s Knight's Tale; Hamlet, with 
The Pardoner’s Tale, and The Tempest with 
The Clerk’s Tale; these pieces being chosen 
as “representative of three great Phases or 
Periods through which every healthy man’s 
growth naturally passes.’’ A justification of 
the choice of plays by a study of their moral 
views, the dates of their composition, and 
their artistic structure, occupies the first two 
parts ot the paper. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream is said to 
embody the mental attitude of youth, the 
‘Dream Period’’ of life. Ham/et has that 
realization of human problems which comes 
with manhood, life’s ‘Real Period.”” In 7he 
Tempest man is master of the universe; he has 
emerged from struggle into triumph, into his 
“Ideal Period.’? The plays are further held 
to be representative of three corresponding 
periods in the life of Shakspere. His ‘‘Dream 
Period,’’ about 1590 to 1602, produced the 
Comedies and the Historical Plays, except 
Henry VIII. His ‘‘Real Period,’’ about 1602 
to 1608, produced the Tragedies. And his 
“Ideal Period,” about 1608 to 1613, produced 
the “Forgiveness and Reconciliation Plays,” 
including Henry VIII. 

By way of certain favorite theories of verse 
tones and rhythms, the author then formulates 
a ‘Regular System’’ of verse, which uses 
rimed and end-stop lines with strong and 
single endings, as contrasted with an “‘Irregu- 
lar System,’’ employing many unrimed run-on 
lines with weak and double endings (he does 
not consider the czesura in the ‘System’). The 
plays studied are shown to develop in usage 


7 Reprinted from 7he Independent, in 1885. 
8 Partly published in The Independent, in September, 1891. 
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from the “Regular” toward the ‘Irregular 
System,’’ that is, toward increased freedom 
and power. The ‘‘Rhythmic Accent Test” 
from The Science of English Verse, and tests 
of speech figure and play construction are sug- 
gested as indicating the same development. 
(This statement concerning play construction 
is questionable.) These being the premises, 
the reasoning leads to the conclusion that ‘‘a 
great artist, in growing, grows as a whole, and 
not by parts nor into monstrosities; as he 
grows 1, inhis years (historically), he grows 2, 
in his grasp of the facts of Life (morally), and 3, 
in his grasp of the facts of Art (in Shakspere’s 
case, ‘metrically’ though this is a poor term).”’ 

The plays having been thus distinguished, 
then are shown to be also inter-related in 
their views of man in his relations to Nature, 
to his Fellow-man, and to Art, the inter-rela- 
tion exisitng 


“tof course by no intent, but solely through the 
wholeness of Shakspere’s life. Given a play 
to write, be wrote it from the deepest of his 
then state of mind. Thus every play not only 
beats like the bosom of a human being, but 
beats with the rate of rhythm belonging to the 
stage of growth at which it was written.” 
Thus Lanier expressed his faith in constructive 
methods of Shakspere biography, not unlike 
those employed by Professor Brandes in his 
recent volumes. 

The relations between the plays discussed 
and the three chosen portions of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Vales, were to be brought out fully 
in the notes to the text. The third part of the 
introduction merely indicates the historic and 
logical relation between The Knight's Tale 
and A Midsummer Night's Dream, and the 
none too definite connection in plot between 
The Pardoner’s Tale and Hamlet, and The 
Clerk's Tale and The Tempest. 

Almost none of the facts of this paper are 
new to scholars. But Lanier’s mind was 
always a solvent which gave back the material 
with which it was saturated, crystalized in new 
and attractive forms. Instead of writing, as 


too many scholars do, in a way that makes 
them unreadable by modest students, Lanier 
gathered and prepared his material for stu- 
dents, as too few teachers do, in a way that 
commands the respect of scholars. 

The remaining three of the seven papers 
upon Poetry are, apparently, printed now for 
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the first time. They are at least not mentioned 
in Dr. Calloway’s bibliography. No hint of 
the history of any of the essays is given in the 
volume itself. 

A Forgotten English Poet is the title ofa 
lecture or review concerning Bartholomew 
Griffin’s book of sonnets to Fidessa (1596), pre- 
served in a unique copy in the Bodleian library, 
and made accessable, in limited editions, by 
Dr. Phillip Bliss, and Dr. Grosart. Nothing 
is known of the poet’s history, but Lanier’s 
studies of his sixty-two sonnets,—he quotes 
eight of them as examples—show them to be 
excellent in thought and structure. They 
range from lively and humorous trifling, to 
simple, direct, and sincere expressions of 
sympathy with nature, or of strong and deep 
feeling, and are by no means unworthy of the 
comparison made with sonnets of Sidney, 
Daniel, and Drummond. Had Lanier, how- 
ever, been a trifle less hard upon the 


“‘pottering antiquarians in whom all sense of 
pure beauty has long ago decayed, only to be 
replaced by a heartless desire to find what 
some one else has not found, without reference 
to any intrinsic value in the fact discovered,”’ 


he might have classed Griffin’s sonnet Care- 
Charmer Sleep, not as so strikingly original, 
but merely as one of the many imitations of 
Daniel’s famous sleep-sonnet 7o De/ia. 

John Barbour’s Bruce consists of some five 
hundred lines concering King Robert, well 
selected from Barbour’s more than thirteen 
thousand, and presented with a picturesque 
interlinear translation, a briefintroduction, and 
a few notes for young readers. The whole is 
conceived and executed in the spirit which 
prompted Lanier’s edition of world stories for 
the young.9 

The introduction to the paper, The Death 
of Byrhtnoth (The Battle of Maldon), A Study 
in Anglo-Saxon Poetry, written in 1878-79, 
consists of a vigorous arraingnment of our 
times for weakening the native idiom by ne- 
glecting the robust mother tongue. Half a 
dozen pages of historical preface are added by 
one whose name has been always intimately 
associated with kindly deeds and words for 
the poet and his work. The body of the paper 
consist of a prose translation of two hundred 


9 His editions of Froissart;, King Arthur, Mabinogion, 
and Percy, for boys. 
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of the three hundred and twenty-five lines of 
the poem, one-half (Il. 1-104) for the sake of 
showing the rhythm, and the other portion 
(Il. 105-184, 312-325) to exhibit the peculiar 
idioms and the use and grouping of words and 
clauses. The translations are very literal, 
being nearly always word for word, in the 
order of the original. They are more vigorous 
and picturesque than either the abstract of the 
piece by ten Brink,?° or the complete transla- 
tion by Garnett,1* and admirably adapted, as 
Lanier designed them to be, to introduce the 
general reader to Anglo-Saxon thought and 
expression. One can scarcely refrain from 
quoting the splendid rendering of the familiar 
speech of Byrhtnoth (Byrhinod mapelode, 
bord hafenode ll. 42 ff.), and that one of old 
Byrhtwold (1 312 ff.) which begins ‘‘Soul be 
the scornfuller, heart be the bolder, front be 
the firmer, the fewer we grow.”’ 

On the whole, it will be evident that the 
volume Music and Poetry does not embody 
‘contributions to learning,’ in the technical 
sense of the term. It offers, rather, estimates 
of classic works and their producers, discus- 
sions concerning music, poetry, nature, and 
science, in their relation to one another and 
to the life of man, and means for making them 
more easily accessible and intelligible to the 
people at large. No new views of Lanier’s life 
and work are suggested by the volume, but it 
confirms the previous conception that in him 
the world lost a wise and useful prose writer, 
an essayist as well as a poet. It is to be hoped 
that other of his prose pieces, such as Moral 
Purpose in Art, and his numerous papers con- 
cerning the South, may also be collected. 
Scribner's Magazine has announced the early 
publication of a series of his musical impres- 
sions. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

New and important biographical material 
was brought forward when, in 1894, Mr. Wm. 
R. Thayer, long an admirer of Lanier’s, pub- 

10 English Literature, Book 1, Ch., VIII.; pp 93 ff. of 
Kennedy’s 1883, English translation. 

11. Boston, 1889. 

12 Since the completion of this article Charles Scribner's 
Sons have issued some of these papers in a volume entitled 
Retrospects and Prospects. By Sidney Lanier, 1899. They 
have also issued, since the completion of this article, Letters 
of Sidney Lanier, 1860-1884, and Bob; the Story of Our 
Mocking-Bird. By Sidney Lanier, 1899. 





lished, with appreciative comment, a series of 
some twenty letters written by the poet be- 
tween 1875 and 1880, to Mr. W. Gibson Pea- 
cock,'3 the then Editor of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

“‘A series of letters in which Lanier tells his 
own story, and which furnishes the public, for 
the first time, with intimate glimpses of him 
during the most important years of his life.’’ 

The letters are of interest and value in many 
ways. They reveal the growth of such poems 
as The Symphony, the Centennial Cantata, 
Clover, Beethoven, Wagner, and Hard Times 
in Elfland, from the time the poet was “taken 
with them,” until their publication. They relate 
the early and rapid popularity of Corn, and tell 
how the Psalm of the West brought a return 
of $300, The Waving of the Corn of but $15, 
Evening Song of only $10. They recount the 
collection and employment of the material 
embodied in Florida, the Sketches of India, 
in the numerous essays and the twenty-four 
popular lectures on Shakspere, in 7he Boys 
Froissart, The Science of English Verse, and 
The English Novel. 

They contain also many intimate details of 
the physical, financial, and critical ‘‘opposition’’ 
the poet encountered when he entered the 
conflict of the world, ‘‘armed only with some 
dozens of steel pens.”’ 

There is whimsical, as well as melancholy, 
interest in the fact that as George Eliot needed 
the continent while England was necessary for 
Mr. Lewes, just so the health of Mrs. Lanier 
required Northern rigor, while that of her hus- 
band demanded Southern warmth. 

The story is brightened by some of the warm 
and enthusiastic friendships the poet continu- 
ally stimulated; those, for example, with 
Charlotte Cushman and Bayard ‘Taylor. And 
that wife and children, nature and music 
brought more joy to Lanier than to many is a 
trite saying. The letters, too, are strangely 
full of charming brightness, cheery humor, 
and high spirits. Their language is so strik- 
ingly like the diction of the poems, that the 
real naturalness of the latter is proved as for- 
cibly as when Dr. Weir Mitchell proved the 
naturalness of Shakspere’s conversations by 

13 Atlantic Monthly 74: 14-28, 181-193, July, August, 1894. 


Apparently too late for use by Dr. Calloway, although in- 
cluded in his bibliography, 
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citing certain of Queen Elizabeth’s familiar 
letters. 

Clifford Lanier has also told, though with 
little charm in the telling, some new facts in 
the life of his brother. 

The most interesting of his ‘‘Reminiscences 
of Sidney Lanier’ relate to the ancestry, 
parentage, birthplace, surroundings, and 
games, of the boy; to the youth’s love of 
nature, and music, and books; and to the 
budding poet as student, tutor, and author of 
early and unpreserved poetic efforts. 

Here again are evidenced the amiable char- 
acteristics of the poet, his love of humor, his 
enjoyment of sensations, his realization of life, 
and his intensity of spirit. 

As biographical contributions might be 
classed poetical tributes such as Father 
Tabb’s Zo Lanier’s Flute,s Miss Rich’s 
Quatrain,*6 and Dr. O’Malley’s Sonnet.17 

One might group, also, as prose tributes, a 
recent lecture by Bishop Vincent,?8 and papers 
by Professor Calloway,'9 Miss Goodwin,?° and 
Dr. Ward.#* 

The honor of writing the first sketch of 
Lanier which comes near to deserve the title 
of a biography, belongs to Professor W. M. 
Baskervill of Vanderbilt University. 

His knowledge and insight make the Sidney 
Lanier in his Southern Winter’s Series22 a 
really splendid study. The poet has not been 
saved from sentimental and ignorant cham- 
pions. Here is a friend who is sympathetic, 
wise, and manly. In style the study is so clear, 
natural, easy, and charming, that it recalls Mr. 
Whistler's dictum: ‘The work of the master 
reeks not of the sweat of the brow and suggests 
no effort.” 


14 The Chautauguan 21: 403-409, July 18, 1895. 
15 The Independent, February 7, 1895. 
16 The Dial, ea: 43, January 16, 1897. 
17 The Catholic World, 64: 789. March, 1897. 


18 See The Chautauguan, August 12, 1895. 
Study of Lanier, Unpublished. 


19 The Poetry of Sidney Lanier, Methodist Review, South, 
November-December, 1895: 147-157. 


A Layman's 


20 Two Singers of Sunrise. 
1897. 

at Four Poems of Sidney Lanier's, 
933, July 22, 1897. 

22 October-December, 1896, Numbers 4, 5,6. Barbee and 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn., 161 pp. 


Poet-Lore, 9: 407-410, July, 


The Independent, 49: 





Professor Baskervill employs practically 
everything of real biographical value hitherto 
published, selecting from Dr. Ward’s Mem- 
orial, Dr. Calloway’s /ntroduction, Clifford 
Lanier’s Reminiscences, the poet’s letters to 
Hayne, and those published by Mr. Thayer. 
He gathers other facts from Lanier’s prose and 
poetry. 

New material of value is drawn from the 
note-books of the poet in youth and manhood, 
from sketches for unwritten verses, and from 
some completed, but hitherto unpublished, 
poems. Letters written by the poet,—one of 
especial interest as showing many uncompleted 
plans for prose and poetry—letters written by 
the poet’s wife and brother, and reminiscences 
of friends are employed for the first time. © It 
is interesting to be able to add to the com- 
ments on the poet’s appearance by Mr. Ham- 
erick, published by Dr. Ward, and by the 
poet himself, published by Mr. Thayer, the 
words of Mr. Stedman and of Mrs. Lanier. 

The poet’s life is epitomized in a paragraph: 
“The artist in him was cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined and bound in a life which offered no 


stimulus to the cultivation of his gift, and but 
scanty appreciation or sympathy with it.”’ 


CRITICISM. 


Prof. Baskervill begins his criticism,—which 
is not an attempt at a final estimate—by stat- 
ing that the foundation of Lanier’s equipment 
was music. That it was a part of his nature, 
experience, and habit, expressing itself in his 
prose, poetry, and conversation is a conclusion 
drawn from the poet’s letters, from unpublished 
fragments, and from the estimates of musical 
critics. 

In conjunction with this musical nature, a 
philosophic and scientific attitude of mind was 
made evident by habits of application, schol- 
arly research, scientific inquiry, and inventive 
faculty. As evidence in support of this state- 
ment, Lanier’s letters, his lectures, and his 
prose writings are adduced. 

In brief, Zhe Science of English Verse is 
said to have had for its origin, conviction and 
reasoning which led to the belief that each art 
has its peculiar science to aid it in its function 
for the good of man. Prof. Baskervill feels 
that the poet’s latest compositions went far 
toward exemplifying the value of his theories 
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of verse, and this, too, in spite of Mr. Stedman’s 


feeling that the theories counseled the impos-. 


sible. 

The English Novei3 is also considered to 
be an expression of the scientific side of the 
poet’s mind. Prof. Baskervill deduces, from 
an abstract of the volume, its reasoning that 
our time shows a growth in the personality of 
man, coincident with the development of 
physical science, music, and the novel; and, 
also, that older forms of expression being 
inadequate, resulting necessity developed the 
free and elaborate form of the modern novel. 
It is, by the way, not quite to the credit of 
Lanier’s critics that discussions of this volume 
have always been based upon Lanier’s an- 
nouncement of his purpose in the first lecture, 
and that no one seems to have noticed the 
manner in which the poet afterward changed 
his plan when obliged to curtail his work by 
more than one-third. 


Prof. Baskervill employs unpublished frag- 
ments and the letters to Hayne to show that 
Lanier felt the influence of science upon poetry 
to be toward increasing confidence in its sub- 
stance and toward improving its form. 

In religion Lanier, ‘‘was neither the agnostic 
nor the religionist.’’ Art offered him a method 
of adoring... ‘‘without the strictures of a 
creed, ..and without the vacuity of doubt.” 
His belief in the unity of artistic beauty and 
moral beauty has been familiar since Dr. 
Ward’s Memorial. ‘The poet never hesitated 
to inculate moral lessons by his writing. 

An interesting view of the poet asa critic 
closes Prof. Baskervill’s discussion of the 
prose. More remarkable for penetration and 
apt characterization than for range of sympathy 
and unerring judgment, Lanier was often, as 
in his appreciation of Morris, Shelley, Milton, 
Tennyson, and Emerson, illuminative, interpre- 
tative, and felicitous. Sometimes, as in his 
estimate of Swinburne, he was less happy. 
Temperament led him to blame Thackeray 
and to praise George Eliot both unduly. His 
trenchant comment on Walt Whitman is gen- 
erously and discriminatingly praised by Prof. 
Baskervill. 


23 The revised edition of 1897 still continues such mis- 
prints as 1820, instead of 1819 for George Eliot's birth year, 
and Miss Henschel for Miss Hennell, George Eliot’s friend, 








‘“‘A man who, with pulmonary disease upon 
him, could still keep in his saddle as a soldier, 
could feel but litthe sympathy with one who, 
with a superb physique, preferred to serve in 
the hospital,—honorable though that service 
might be for the feebly-bodied.”’ 


It is a contrast, strange from several points of 
view, that Lanier’s poetry drew so little from 
the civil war while Whitman’s drew so much. 

In the poems Prof. Baskervill, applying, for 
the first time in their study, the historical meth- 
od, discerns evidences of three stages of de- 
velopment. 

Up to 1874 music was Lanier’s most natural 
mode of expression and the poems written be- 
fore that year usually lack ease and sponta- 
neity. They are often rigid, labored, and over- 
wrought. Even the best of them are con- 
strained. 

After the poet removed to Baltimore(in De- 
cember, 1873) he rapidly attained greater mas- 
tery in conception and expression. The poems 
still evidence effort and the imitation of other 
poets. But they also grow genuine, original, 
and individual. They are simpler and more 
spontaneous, fuller of fancy and imagination. 
They begin to insist on the poet’s favorite 
themes of duty and sympathy. 

The third period produced Lanier’s most dis- 
tinctive poems. Written according to the 
poet’s own theories of verse, they have melody, 
strength, and personal flavor. They give the 
most complete expression to his ideas of 
poetry, art, and life, of nature and man, of 
right and wrong, of faith and worship. ‘Their 
merit is yet unequal, their peculiarities are 
still marked, but 


‘nevertheless distinctive, and they are poetry, 
surely the rarest product of English and 
American literature during the last quarter of 
a century.” 


It will be seen that Prof. Baskervill has 
grown in faith since he wrote of Lanier in 


1895.24 


‘Limited, then, as I believe he is, in regard 
to simplicity, to spontaneity, to individuality, 
to passion and to perfection, he cannot be 
called indisputably a great poet, though he 
does possess decided originality and a real 
poet’s endowments.” 


The division thus into periods of Lanier’s 
24 Dial, 18: 299 f. May 16, 1895. 
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poetic development is full of interest and sug- 
gestion. It is almost as full of inaccuracy. 

The poems whieh are said to represent the 
first period, that of constraint, were, it is true, 
all written in one of the earliest years, 1868. 
But those selected to represent the second 
period, that of emancipation, and the third, 
that of freedom, were produced during exactly 
the same years, those from 1874 to 1880. And 
the most,—indeed the only—regular pieces of 
the last period were produced not before the 
formulation of Lanier’s characteristic theories 
in The Science of English Verse, but after it. 

As a matter of fact, as many poems in 
Lanier’s peculiar manner were written in the 
earlier (1874-1876), as in the latter (1878-1880) 
years. Corn (1874), The Symphony (1875), The 
Waving of the Corn (1876), and The Psalm of 
the West (1876), are quite characteristic as The 
Marshes of Glynn (1878), The Song of the 
Future (1878), Owl Against Robin (1880), and 
Sunrise (1880). Clover (1876) and The Crystal 
(1880), both characteristic, might have been 
written side by side. 

One is forced to hold towards Prof. Basker- 
vill’s periods, the attitude of Plato’s Socrates: 
“The wise and doubtful.’’2s 

The best of brief articles on Lanier, is Prof. 
Richard Burton’s compact critical summary in 
Mr. Warner’s recent compendium of The 
World’s Best Literature.» 

Prof. Burton makes immediate confession of 
faith in the widening of Lanier’s influence into 
the general realization of his value as 
‘the most important native singer the Southern 
United States has produced, and one of the 
most distinctive and lovely of American singers 
wherever born.” 

A short narrative of the poet’s early life, of 
his ideals of art, and of his consecration to it, 
is followed by a concise account of his literary 
career, comments on his prose work, and 
brief critical estimates of 7he Science of Eng- 
lish Verse and 7he English Novel. 

Of the poetry the technical values are first 
exploited: its glow and color, exuberance of 

a5 The nameless “reviewer” in The Critic (31: 45, July 24, 
1897) who writes around instead of about Prof. Baskervill’s 
book, is the instrument of retributive justice against him for 
“reviewing” Prof. Calloway’s book in the same way. (Zhe 
Diai, 18: 299 f. May 16, 1895.) 

26 New York, 1897. Volume 15, pp. 8891 ff. 








imagination and rhythmical sweep ; its artistic 
effect in words, metres, and rimes; its allitera- 
tion and tone color; its display of new powers 
of word use and of new possibilities of metrical 
and stanzaic arrangement; its union of music 
and poetry into real songs. 


The essential traits of the poetry are felt to 
be due to the poet’s ethical earnestness and 
subtle spirituality, his fine culture and sane 
imagination, his zest for facts and moderness 
of conception, his breadth and independence 
of thought. All made him an intellectual fore- 
runner, an advanced thinker on vital themes 
of human life. 


These characteristics, when expressed in 
short and simple pieces, breathe worship, soul 
triumph over flesh, knightly devotion to 
woman-kind, and ideal relations of word and 
deed. The larger, more broadly conceived 
pieces decry the narrow standards of trade, 
exalt Americanism, and glorify the Christ. 
The poet’s expressed attitude toward nature 
is that of a passionate lover, a pantheist feeling 
God in everything, a loving observer trans- 
muting his material with ideality. His poetic 
life is felt to culminate in Sunrise and The 
Marshes of Glynn. 


The limitations of the poetry are seen to be 
the occasional sacrifice of clearness to the full 
tide of utterance, the surplusage of fancy run- 
ning into the arabesque, and the extreme use 
of the poet’s theories of the inter-relations of 
music and poetry. 


The conclusion expresses the now general 
feeling that longer life would have brought to 
the poet a richer and more self-expressive 
message, but that, as it is, he is to be recog- 
nized as a poet of distinction in quality and 
accomplishment, and a remarkable illustration 
of the union of high character and artistic 
production in harmony therewith.7 

It is Th. Bentzon,—Madame Blanc—who, 
having failed to find a poet for his sponsor, 
first presents Lanier to French and to Conti- 
nental literary society. She has based upon 
material gathered while in America, a study 

27 Selected to follow the essay, as most characteristic of 
the poet’s work, are: A Ballad of Trees and the Master, 
The Song of the Chattahoochee, Tampa Robins, part of 


The Marshes of Glynn, From the Flats, A Song of the Future 
and The Stirrup Cup. 
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of Lanier in the Revue des Deux Mondes,2® 
which contains much of interest and profit to 
‘the American public, still less influenced by 
artistic literature than was France twenty 
years ago.”” The value of the essay is in its 
freshness of manner and its point of view. 

Its testimony concerning Lanier’s theories 
of poetry is merely hearsay evidence. But 
that concerning his practice of the art is direct 
and forcible. To Mme Blanc the poems are 
‘a succession of melodies, melodies sugges- 
tive, delicate, exquisitely colored, and, too, 
with certain mannerisms which uphold the 
comparison which has been made between 
Lanier and Beethoven. They allure, they 
fascinate; indeed, I do not believe that any 
one has ever made better choice of words 
which call up visions of nature, which are in 
themselves music, color, perfume.’’ 


‘*M. Stéphane Mallarmé has surely had a pre- 
cursor in America, and so has Verlaine, and 
all those who write in verse symphonies, vari- 
ations, romances without words, melodies, 
scales. Sidney Lanier was one of the first 
inventors of this art of rhythm and syllable, 
which partakes of the two arts at once.” 


Mme Blanc’s words upon Lanier as a critic, 
turn aside from the usual, after praising his 
delicacy, penetration, and clearness. Then 
she well says, concerning the poet’s oft-quoted 
comment upon Poe’s lack of knowledge, 


“Lanier forgot that, for a great poet, intui- 
tion alone suffices. If Poe did not, as he did, 
care for exact and scientific truth,—nor for an 
truth indeed, preferring, as he said himself, 

leasure—he at least divined what he did not 

now, and life instructed him far better than 
books . . . such richness of imagination is lack- 
ing to Lanier; that is why he so devoted him- 
self to learning.’’ 


Being herself a critic. Mme Blanc is dis- 
criminating as well as generous. She is also 
frank. Tiger Lillies was ‘“‘too prematurely 
written and is bad on the whole.”” The Psalm 
of the West is an “interminable chant for 
which Lanier forced his voice, elevating it to 
epic pitch, but falling at the same time down to 
the tedious.’’ But 7he Marshes of Glynn and 
The Song of the Chattahoochee are as good as 
the others are bad. They are translated in 
part by Mme Blanc as some of the other poems 
are in their entirety. Sunrise, which is given in 
translation, shows 


28 Volume 145, pp. 307-341, January 1898. The article is 


abstracted, not badly, in 7he Literary Digest, 16: 12, March, 
1g, 1898. 








‘“‘unequal inspiration, without doubt, uncon- 
nected variations upon a wavering theme, and 
has here and there a trace of incoherence; but 
what amplitude! What precision also, often, 
in the images! How one recognizes the atten- 
tive and scrupulous observer of nature! And 
this, without speaking of that which one can- 
not render; the intrinsic beauty of words, 
which the most skilled setters of jewels of this 
sort,—and we still have them, of the first order, 
—might well envy.” 


In general, Lanier appears rather the Cava- 
lier than the Roundhead. He is one whose 
creed is a ‘Christian pantheism,”’ detached 
from theology, and undogmatic. Mme Blanc 
returns more than once to praise his choice of 
words. As a Frenchwoman, she finds his 
expressions of love abnormally subtle and 
delicate. As a French critic she sees a fault 
in his didactic purpose. 

Concluding, she writes, 


‘Sidney Lanier attains often to the height of 
the great American poets, and, like Walt 
Whitman, he is much more the poet in the 
absolute sense of vision, divination, and inven- 
tion, than are some stars which are reputed to 
be of the first rank. The difference is that 
their genius burned with a fixed and unstrained 
brilliance, while his gave only intermittent 
light. At the moment when he flies highest, 
one might say, an arrow suddenly arrests his 
movement and causes him to fall wounded. 
It is, indeed, just like the disease which at- 
tacked him. One knows what a struggle it 
fought against the power of his spirit, and 
nothing is so pathetic as this fall of Icarus. 
But there remains a diamond shower of beauti- 
ful verses, of images grandiose and gracious, 
of happy expressions which compose the most 
exquisite of anthologies.”’ 


In fine, Lanier is 


‘the discoverer who dies in reaching new re- 
gions. Others, after him, will explore the land 
of which he had onlya glimpse. They will 
escape the perils of discovery and substitute, 
perhaps, their glory for his, as Americus did 
for Columbus.”’ 

And thus Mme Blanc closes her study of 
Sidney Lanier, as William Sharp closed a 
recent essay upon Maurice Maeterlink, also a 
poet who caused the critics wonder and 
received excessive praise and blame, because 
he also was a pioneer. 

Prof. Baskervill has aimed to study the de- 
velopment of Lanier’s work, Prof. Burton to 
estimate it as a whole, Mme Blanc to fit it into 
its place in literature. 
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THE FuTuRE. 


As much as the recent publications concern- 
ing Lanier have contributed to increase in- 
terest, knowledge, and appreciation in the 
study of his work, many interesting and useful 
things yet remain to be done. 

A real comparison of Lanier, for example, 
with those American poets he has been so 
often said to excel, would yield sound and 
significant results, His celestial “harp that 
sounds when an all-love sings’’ is not unlike 
Longfellow’s /£olian lyre rising ‘from earth 
unto the fixed stars.’’ Both Longfellow and 
Bryant belong, along with Lanier, to the mul- 
titude of poets who have likened their ladies’ 
eyes to ‘‘springs.’’ While the sun appeared 
to Lanier to ‘‘await at the ponderous gate of 
the West,” Bryant perceived how he “hides 
his light at the doors of the West.’’ Whittier, 
as well as Lanier, spoke of life as a palimpsest 
writing. Lanier pictured the tides flooding 
“the uttermost creeks and the low lying lanes.”’ 
Lowell saw them ‘‘flooding back with a ripply 
cheer into every bare inlet and creek and bay.” 
Lanier has been compared frequently with 
Poe and sometimes with Whitman. It would 
be well to compare him also with Timrod and 
Hayne. 

Whoever makes out, as Dr. Holmes did for 
Emerson, a list of Lanier’s reading, and traces 
the literary influences upon his work, will do 
a good service. When Lanier writes how “lips 
draw back with recent pressure pale, to round 
and redden for another kiss,’? one must re- 
member how Shakspere pictured the lips of 
Venus and Adonis *‘making them red and 
pale with fresh variety.’? Before Lanier wrote 
“Thus clamored his mind to his mind,’’ Keats 
had written ‘‘But to her heart her heart was 
voluble.”’ Shelley called the stars a cloud of 
bees before Lanier imaged the sun as a “‘star- 
fed Bee.’’ Prosper Mérimée wrote his acquerie 
before Lanier projected his. The ‘‘course of 
things’ appeared ‘‘shaped like an ox’’ as long 
before Lanier’s Clover as Goethe’s Werther, 
as Norse mythology, and as the Book of 
Numbers. Lenau’s ‘Sedge Songs’’ are not 
the only interesting parallel in German litera- 
ture to some of Lanier’s ideas and expressions. 
Others are to be found in Grillparzer, Schlegel, 
Fichte, Schiller, and, even, Walther von der 
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Vogelweide. Had not Lanier acknowledged 
his debt to Omar Khayyam, The Stirrip Cup 
might do it for him. Chaucer, Spenser, 
Crashaw, Donne, Lovelace, Marlowe, Milton, 
Pope, Rossetti, George Eliot, and Matthew 
Arnold, all expressed thoughts which appa- 
rently influenced Lanier. 

Such, and many other, detailed studies of 
Lanier are yet to be made. The time is also 
growing ripe for some large constructive study 
which shall preserve, group, and employ the 
numerous and valuable details already ac- 
cumulated. 

CLYDE Furst. 
Columbia University. 





THE DIMENSIONS OF MALEBOLGE. 


Mr. PAGET ToyvnsBEE, in his valuable Diction- 
ary of Proper Names and Notable Matters in 
the Works of Dante recently issued,* gives the 
following measurements of the divisions of the 
eighth circle:—breadth of each Bolgia, one- 
half mile; circumference of Bolgia 10 eleven 
miles, of Bolgia 9 twenty-two miles, of Bolgia 
8 thirty-three miles, of Bolgia 7 forty-four, of 
Bolgia 6 fifty-five, of Bolgia 5 sixty-six,of Bolgia 
4 seventy-seven, of Bolgia 3 eighty-eight, of 
Bolgia 2 ninety-nine, of Bolgia 1 one hundred 
and ten; the diameter of Malebolge at its upper 
rim thirty-five miles. These dimensions Mr. 
Toynbee has apparently derived from Vernon’s 
computations, who deduces them from the 
brief statements given by Dante, //. xxix, 9, 
and xxx, 86-87. In the first Vergil states that 
Bolgia 9 is twenty-two miles in circumference.3 
In the second Maestro Adamo affirms that 
Bolgia 10 is eleven miles in circumference, and 
has a breadth of half a mile.¢ Assuming that 
these measurements hold good for all the re- 
maining Bolge,the dimensions given by Vernon 
and Toynbee may be readily deduced. 

But the problem is far from being so simple 
as it seems at first. A brief mathematical com- 
putation suffices to show the incompatibility of 
the two assumptions. For, if we have two 


t Cf. p. 356, 
2 Readings on the Inferne, Vol. i, pp. xlvii-xlviii. 
3 “ miglia ventiduo la valle volge.”’ 
4 **Con tutto ch’ella volge undici miglia, 
E men d'un mezzo di traverso non ci ha.” 


oo a a ee ake RR ce nde ens teense nein nena 


anger oagaest 
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concentric circles whose difference in circum- 
ference is eleven miles, the difference in length 
of their respective radii must be, not .5, but 
1.75+miles; and this difference would be in- 
creased by the slope of the whole circle toward 
the centre. Or conversely, two circles whose 
radii differ in length by .5 miles will show a 
difference in circumference of only 3.149 miles, 
instead of eleven. The only escape from this 
dilemma, retaining Vernon’s theory, is to as- 
sume that the argini separating the Bolge have 
the remarkable breadth of (1.75-.50=) 1.25 
miles, and are consequently much wider than 
the Bolge themselves. 

An examination of the passages in which 
Dante speaks of the transition from one Bolgia 
to another shows that this assumption is not 
susceptible of exact proof. Of these the most 
important is the description in Canto xxiii, de- 
scribing his and Vergil’s escape from the Male- 
branche of Bolgia 5. The two poets, after be- 
holding from the inner bank of Bolgia 5 the 
quarrel of the demons, turn away, but are soons 
pursued. Vergil then (di subito) seizes Dante, 
and, apparently from the spot where they were 
standing, descends hastily the steep bank of 
the sixth Bolgia.6 This would seem to imply 
that the summit of the Argine dividing Bolge 
5 and 6 consisted of a narrow ridge; and the 
steepness of the sides shows that it could not 
be much wider at the bottom. I obtain a sim- 
ilar inference from the description in the fol- 
lowing canto7 of the passage from Bolgia 6to 7. 
Here, after the laborious climb to the top of the 
Argine, Dante sits down to rest and is reproved 
by Vergil. Then, immediately on rising,—‘‘su 
per lo scoglio prendemmo la via.’’ For pas- 
sages of like import compare xviii, 100-102; 
xix, 7-9, 128-133; xxvi, 13-18; xxvii, 133-35; 
Xxix, 37-39, 52-53. From all these indications I 
infer, although Dante nowhere gives an exact 
description, that the ‘‘ argini’’ are merely nar- 
row dikes of rock, with almost perpendicular 
sides, which intersect but do not interrupt the 
‘*scogli’’ or bridges.* If this inference hold 
good, then the assumption that each Bolgia at 

atte eee 
Supin si diede alla pendente roccia 


Che I’un dei lati all'altra bolgia tura, 
43-45- 


7 xxiv, 22-42, 61-63. 

8 Note especially the wording in xviii, 100-102: 
Gia eravam dove lo stretto calle 
Con l’argine secondo s’incrocicchia 
E fa di quello ad un altr’ arco spalle, 











the bottom has a breadth of half a mile must 
be given up. 

Scartazzinio assumes from Maestro Adamo’s 
words’? that the circumference of the Bolge in- 
creases in an arithmetical progression ;—so 
Bolgia 10, eleven miles in circumference, Bolgia 
9, twenty-two, Bolgia 8, forty-four, etc. This 
would give to Malebolge a total circumference 
of 5632 miles, with a radius of 854.4, and a diam- 
eter of 1708.8 miles. These startling figures 
are seen at once to be erroneous when we re- 
call that the time consumed in crossing it is 
only six to nine hours.*t Vernon’s assumption, 
on the contrary, is entirely harmonious with 
the length of the journey, but, as I have pointed 
out, is not consistent with itself. 

The purpose of this article is merely to call 
the attention of Dante scholars to a somewhat 
obscure point in the architecture of the Jufer- 
no, and tothe danger of hasty deduction. Can 
we assume from the dimensions of Bolge 9 and 
Io given in xxix, 8-9, and xxx, 86-87, any defi- 
nite ratio in regard to the measurements of the 
other Bolge? It seems a somewhat bold as- 
sumption, incapable of direct proof; although, 
as we haveseen, Vernon’s deduction of a total 
diameter of 110 miles is perfectly consistent 
with the time-references. At any rate, the in- 
ference that each Bolgia has a breadth of half 
a mile must be given up. On the other hand, 
it is possible to deduce certain consistent and 
definite dimensions for Bolge g and 10 and 
Circle 9 from the statements given. Thus, as 
Bolgia 9 has a circumference of 22, and Bolgia 
10 of 11 miles, the width of Bolgia 9 must be 
1.75 miles. Bolgia 10, it is expressly stated, 
has a width of .5 miles; its total radius, for a 
circumference of 11, must be 1.75 miles. Then 
the ‘‘ pozzo”’ (=Circle 9 of the /vferno) must 
have a radius of (1.75-.50=) 1.25 miles, anda 
diameter of 2.5 miles. From these figures we 
obtain for the circumference of the ‘‘ cerchio 
minore, il punto dell’universo,” 7.85 miles. 


WILLIAM P. SHEPARD. 
Hamilton College. 


AN ESTIMATE OF BERANGER BY 
GOETHE. 
I. 
GOETHE’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH BERANGER. 


GOETHE, who had always manifested an in- 
tense interest in what was going on in France, 








9g Div, Com.,, ed. min., p. 246. 10 xxx, 86-87, 
11 Cf. Moore, Zime-References in the Div. Com. 
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continued to keep abreast of the events of that 
country during the last years of his long life. 
The politics, art and science of France con- 
stantly preoccupied him. Above all he pursued 
with the keenest and liveliest sympathy, the 
birth, growth and unfolding of the new litera- 
ture and its struggle with Classicism. The 
leisure moments snatched from the study of 
geology, mineralogy, physics, popular Slavic 
poetry, Chinese literature and what not, he 
devoted to a close consideration of the French 
writers. True, he is deeply interested in the 
contemporary productions of other nations, of 
England and Italy particularly; however, he 
is attracted only by a comparatively small 
number of poets, like Burns, Byron, Scott and 
Manzoni, who had already acquired a wide 
reputation. For the younger German writers 
of the day he has little or no encouragement. 
To Eckermann he frequently speaks of them 
even in a disparaging tone. ‘‘ There is no use 
helping the young German poets; it will not 
profit them anyhow.”’ In France, on the other 
hand, it is the whole movement as such, liter- 
ary, artistic, scientific, that he steadily pursued. 
Not one book of any account appears there 
which we do not find the old Goethe reading 
and meditating upon. Rising Romanticism 
with its kindred side-currents, the young pha- 
lanx of the Globe, the literary struggle between 
Classicists and Romanticists, present to him a 
most interesting spectacle, fully as attractive 
as the scientific tilt between Cuvier and Geof- 
frey St.-Hilaire. He looks upon all those 
young men with approval and manifest sym- 
pathy, and would fain see at work in them his 
own spirit, the influence of his own thought. 

Béranger, more than any other poet, attracts 
Goethe’s attention. So highly does he speak 
of him that some German critics have taken 
exception to his almost unqualified praise. A 
strong sympathy draws Goethe towards Bé- 
ranger. Its manifestations are but fragmentary, 
mere snatches of conversation, suggestions of 
the moment, remarks thrown out at haphazard; 
yet they afford some light on Béranger’s char- 
acter and genius, being, as they are, expres- 
sions of Goethe’s deep and broad life-experi- 
ence, of his clear and free thought. 


Just when Goethe’s acquaintance with Bé- 
ranger begins cannot be ascertained. It seems 








even as if he did not learn of him as early as 
he might have done. At least no mention of 
him could be traced preceding the year 1823; 
Goethe’s diary leading down to 1822 does not 
even contain his name. And still, Béranger 
had achieved fame long before that. In 1813 
his witty satire, Ze Roi d’ Jvetot, first spread his 
name beyond the caveau. In 1815 appeared 
his first volume containing songs of love and 
merriment. The year 1821 brought his second 
volume which already reveals the entire Bé- 
ranger; only the humanitarian and cosmopoli- 
tan leaning of 1848 are wanting. There we 
find, besides his love-songs, some of a political, 
Voltairian and patriotic tendency respectively; 
and also some of a purely lyric character, the 
Chansons Intimes, songs that go to make up 
the Béranger of the anthologies. Even then 
the chansonnier’s name is spread broadcast 
over the land and beyond its boundaries. The 
government of Louis XVIII, the courts and 
press, gratuitously advertise his songs through- 
out Europe, and Béranger, borne by the sym- 
pathies of the nation, gaily quits his poor attic- 
room to spend his three months’ term in the 
comfortable cell of the Sainte-Pélagie. Inspite 
of all that, nothing whatever, in his letters or 
diary, shows that Goethe, who was interested 
in everything,knew ought of these occurrences. 
And although in 1823 he ‘‘commented upon 
and paraphrased some of Béranger’s songs, 
with great originality and good humor,’’: in 
1825, the third volume of songs, exhibiting 
much the same spirit as the first, appears with- 
out any echo in his talks with Eckermann. 
That was the year Goethe was celebrating, in 
a splendid jubilee, the fiftieth anniversary of 
his arrival in Weimar. 

It is in 1827 that Goethe is found energetically 
pursuing the development of French literature. 
He repeatedly speaks to Eckermann about Bé- 
ranger; again and again he returns to him down 
to the last year of his long life. He praises him 
in his letters to his most intimate friends ;2 he 
sends them the famous songs ;3 his French vis- 

1 Goethe’s Gesprache. Leipzig, Biedermann, 1889, and 
Conversations ef Goethe with Eckermann and Soret, John 


Oxenford, Unless otherwise designated, the quotations in 
this essay are taken from the Gesprdche. 


2 Briefwechsel swischen Goethe und Zelter, Berlin, 1834. 
Goethe an Zelter, March 3, 1827. 


3 Jéid. Zelter an Goethe, March 14, 1827. 


1 
Ir 
5 
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itors he questions most eagerly about Béranger, 
and likewise his German friends who return 
from their tour to Paris. ‘‘ Béranger’s inimit- 
able songs are daily in Goethe’s thoughts.” 

In Eckermann, Béranger had found an enthu- 
siastic and devoted friend; to him he is always 
“the excellent Béranger.’’ Goethe’s sympa- 
thetic remarks are refracted through the prism 
of Eckermann’s sympathy; they both read him, 
and manifested for him a most lively interest ; 
they had an intimate knowledge of his songs, 
with all that love for him that enlightens judg- 
ment and imparts to it due tolerance. 


II. 
BERANGER’S POLITICAL SONGS. 


Goethe repeatedly takes occasion to express 
his preference for Béranger’s love-songs rather 
than for his political songs, ‘‘the pure eveilast- 
ing truths of nature being superior to mere 
party sentiment.’’ For poems written in the 
interest of party, for war songs, and even pa- 
triotic songs, the latter necessarily implying 
hatred, and a desire for the destruction of a 
foreign nation, even though the ruin constitute 
a loss to humanity, Goethe never had any 
great sympathy. During and after the German 
wars of liberation, he was frequently charged 
with indifference regarding the fate of his coun- 
try, with egotism and lack of patriotism. 

** Because they cannot touch my talent, they 
aim at my character... .. And, between our- 
selves, I did not hate the Frenchmen, although 
I thanked God that we were free from them. 
How could I, to whom culture and barbarism 
are alone of importance, hate a nation which 
is among the most cultivated on earth and to 
which I myself owe so great a part of my own 
culture?.... Besides, there is a point where 
national hatred disappears altogether, and one 
stands to a certain extent above nations, and 
feels the weal and woe of a neighboring people 
as keenly as if his own people were concerned.” 
At times, though, Goethe admits the impor- 
tance of political songs. War songs, he says, 
suit Kérner perfectly well. He concedes that 
the latter with Arndt and Riickert had exer- 
cised some influence. But he does not dwell 
on any intrinsic literary value that they might 
possess. For the political songs of Béranger 


alone he finds words of approval and even of 
admiration. 
On May 4, 1827, a grand dinner was given at 
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Goethe’s, in honor of his guests Ampére and 
Stapfer. Ampére expatiates on Mérimée, Al- 
fred de Vigny, and other young French writers. 
Goethe, however, speaks first and last of Bé- 
ranger. Although his political songs, he says, 
are inferior to his love songs, Béranger has 
proved by the former the benefactor of his 
country. In him, the French had found the 
very organ of their national misfortunes. It 
was he who uplifted their courage by the mem- 
ories of the glorious deeds of the emperor, 
whose great qualities he adored without, how- 
ever, desiring a continuance of his despotic 
sway. 

Only shortly before that, between a discourse 
on what he designates as Peter the Great’s 
blunder in building the new capital, St. Peters- 
burg, in an unhealthy region, and the commu- 
nication that the fish sent him had arrived in 
good condition, Goethe had advised his friend 
Zelter to read Béranger, adding : 

‘*In him you will see in the most evident man- 
ner what talent, or rather genius, may achieve, 
provided it appear at a pregnant moment, and 
stand up for its convictions regardless of any 


consequence. Have we ourselves not com- 
menced in much the same manner ?’’4 


In 1828 appeared Béranger’s fourth volume, 
in every respect a worthy successor of the pre- 
ceding ones. That the French government en- 
tertained a high opinion of its value and effica- 
cy,was promptly demonstrated by its giving the 
author hospitality in its prisons for nine months, 
and imposing upon hima fine of ten thousand 
francs. In the face of this event, Goethe’s 
change of opinion towards Béranger, ‘the 
benefactor of his nation,’’ isremarkable. For, 
clearly it was not Béranger who had changed, 
as in this volume he appears the same he had 
been when Goethe had passed such favorable 
judgment upon him. But the term of his im- 
prisonment had now been trebled, and the fine 
imposed upon him multiplied by twenty. Evi- 
dently, his merits, if anything, must have in- 
creased in proportion. But Goethe, at that 
moment, isin another mood. ‘True, as then, 
we find him at table, but this is no grand din- 
ner; no French men of letters are there to 
talk to him of beautiful Paris, no gaiety, no 
animated conversation. Instead, he is talking 


4 Briefwechsel swischen Goethe und Zelter; Goethe an 
Zelter, March 3, 1827. 
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of revolutionary Greece, and old Goethe hates 
revolutions. Kapodistrias, he points out, is 
not at all the right man. To organize a revo- 
lutionized country the strong hand of a soldier 
is needed. Take for instance Napoleon. Of 
course, this name,—anything did,—suggests 
the French literature of the day: Cousin, the 
philosopher, Villemain, the critic, and Guizot, 
the historian, that illustrious trio of liberalism 
at the Sorbonne, who, under the more consti- 
tutional Martignac ministry, just then initiated, 
had been restored to their chairs. Béranger’s 
relentless warfare, when a more liberal era 
seemed to be ushered in, could not but offend 
Goethe. 

‘‘It serves him right,’’ he says, speaking of 
the penalty imposed upon Béranger; ‘‘his 
last poems are, indeed, subversive of all 
order and public decency; he has fully de- 
served the punishment by his offences against 
king, state and peaceful citizenship. His early 
poems, on the contrary, are cheerful, harmless, 
and quite appropriate to create a circle of gay 
and happy people, which indeed, is the best 
that can be said of songs.’”’ 

Now, Béranger’s first collision with the nar- 
row and illiberal government, directed by the 
clergy, dates back to 1821, the period of the 
high-tide of the reaction, and since there had 
been no truce. Among the convulsions of 1813 
Goethe had published his Westostlicher Divan, 
and then he was sixty-four. Our chansonnier 
had, when but forty-eight, wantonly forsaken 
the muse of love and pleasure, his true muse. 
That Goethe could not possibly forgive. Verily, 
nine months and ten thousand francs were 
hardly commensurable with such a formidable 
offense. 

About one year later we find Goethe busy in 
classifying the treasures he had just received 
from David. The medallions of the young 
poets of France are displayed upon his table; 
also the works of Sainte-Beuve, Ballanche, 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Alfred de Vigny, Jules 
Janin and others. France has sent her respect- 
ful homage to the great German poet. Goethe 
overflows with joy. 

‘* David has procured me by his presents most 
happy days. The whole week the young poets 
have been keeping me busy, and by the fresh 


impressions I receive from them they afford me 
new life.” 


He then speaks of Emile Deschamps, Mérimée 





and, in particular, of the excesses of some of 
the Romanticists. The Romantic poets, he re- 
marks, are too subjective; in all their works 
we detect the Parisian; and when Eckermann 
asks if that were also the case with Béranger, 
he affirms it. But, he adds, his personality is 
so great that it is well worth while to repre- 
sent it. And although not a friend of political 
songs he would gladly put up with such as Bé- 
ranger wrote. First of all, his subjects are of 
paramount importance: his affectionate admi- 
ration for Napoleon and his glorious exploits, 
his hatred of the domination of the ‘‘ Pfaffen,”’ 
and of the darkness threatened by the Jesuits. 
How can our sympathies be withheld from such 
things? Noris he merely the exponent of a 
party. Because of the wide national interests 
Béranger stands for, he is the great spokesman 
of the people. He had, to be sure, at different 
critical periods, hearkened to the aspirations, 
desires and needs of the nation. That has, 
however, only confirmed him in himself, since 
he learned that his own soul was in harmony 
with that of the people; but he was never mis- 
led into saying anything but what already was 
living in his own heart. Thus Goethe vindi- 
cates completely Béranger’s conduct as well as 
the motives thereof. He approves of his Na- 
poleonic cult, of his fight against the clergy, of 
his stand for the rights of the nation against 
the government. And still one year later we 
find Goethe adhering to his judgment. He 
criticises, on that occasion, a German poet,s 
whose reputation was due solely to the ani- 
mosities he expressed as the organ of his party, 
and in whom hatred supplied the place of 
genius. By way of contrast he points to Bé- 
ranger; he, Goethe says, never served any 
party. He feels too much at one with himself 
for the world to be able to give or take ought 
from him. This is Goethe’s last utterance on 
Béranger, about one year before his death. Bé- 
ranger, then, Goethe holds, was of thoroughly 
independent character. Far from catering to 
public sentiment, he expressed and influenced 
it, his genius being strong enough by dint of its 
own inner support. And even as a poet of 
political songs, his fame owed but little, if any- 
thing, to party spirit, and everything to their 
intrinsic poetic worth. 


5 Supposed by Diintzer to be Wolfgang Menzel. 
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That was the time of the Restoration with its 
reaction in state and church, as wellas in taste 
and manners, against both the excesses of the 
revolution and its enduring results. Because 
the bulk of the people were then, rank and file, 
for freedom, Béranger, their foremost standard- 
bearer, was vilified by some critics as a time- 
serving demagogue. With more moderation, 
but greater subtlety and weight of opinion, 
Sainte-Beuve discovered in vanity the true mo- 
tive of Béranger’s stolid independence. Had 
not Béranger refused the censorship offered to 
him under the Hundred Days, resented the ad- 
vances of the Bourbons, declined the portfolio 
extended to him by the Citizen-King, as well 
as the fauteuil inthe Academy, maintained, by 
his refusal to accept his election into the re- 
publican assembly of 1848, his stout indepen- 
dence even against the sovereign people? The 
springs of his actions were, then, Sainte-Beuve 
declares, vanity pure and simple, and a desire 
to pose before the public. However, when an 
attitude struck in order to mislead the people 
into thinking one an honest man, is consistently 
adhered to in spite of the most powerful temp- 
tations and in spite of an utter lack of material 
rewards; and when, in addition to all that, itis 
not in one instance gainsaid by any dishonest 
act in both public or private life, then must we, 
indeed, admit that attitude to be but the sincere 
expression of deep-seated, solid conviction, 
and do justice to the admirable sameness and 
firmness of Béranger. 


Ill. 


THE INDECENCY IN BERANGER’S SONGS. 


By the adepts of absolute monarchy, which 
in its essence is the embodiment and glorifica- 
tion of egotism, and by those of theocratic rule, 
for which hypocrisy is the fundamental law of 
society, Béranger, decried as the pupil of Vol- 
taire, has always been held up tothe naive and 
credulous as the bogey of indecency and im- 
morality. There is, indeed, a great deal of un- 
conventionality in Béranger’s songs. 

From time to time Goethe expresses his sen- 
timent upon this delicate question. To start 
with, we may point out that he recognizes that 
Béranger, as a satirical poet, must needs deal 
with the perversions and vices of his time. 


“Béranger always reminds me of Horace and 








Hafis, both of whom also stood above their 
times, satirically and playfully dealing with the 
depravity of morals. Béranger bears the same 
relation to his surroundings. . . . It is the very 
perversion of the time that has revealed Bé- 
ranger’s better nature.”’ 

Goethe, furthermore, brings out the moral 
influence of Béranger’s songs. They render 
men cheerful and happy. ‘His songs have 
every year made millions of joyous people.” 
His chansons have elevated the masses. 
‘*They are perfectly understood even by the 
working classes; and being so high above the 
level of the commonplace, they accustom the 
masses to higher and nobler thoughts. And of 
what more can any poet boast?’”’ 

To that let us add Béranger’s ennobling ap- 
peals to the patriotism of the nation, his plea 
for contentment,his contempt of the poor man's 
jealousy of the rich and powerful, and the very 
simplicity and uprightness of his own life. 
Goethe did not live to witness Béranger’s sym- 
pathies for the low and down-trodden and the 
nation’s struggle for freedom. And lastly Bé- 
ranger’s songs in which, rising above the love 
for country, he dreams of universal peace and 
a brotherhood of the peoples, would have 
brought him close to Goethe’s heart, and more 
than atoned for the unconventionality of his 
early productions. 

Criticism of Béranger’s lightness of tone is 
not wanting, however. Now it is the patrician 
in Goethe that protests: 


‘* Béranger, being of low station, does not 
loathe licentiousness and coarseness sufficient- 
ly; he treats them still witha certain sym- 
pathy.’”’ 

On another occasion, Béranger’s songs have to 
stand a comparison with a Chinese novel, the 
result being a most disastrous one for the song- 
writer. Goethe thinks very highly of the mor- 
ality of the Chinamen. 


‘With them everything is purer and more 
moral than with us. Whata strange contrast 
to this Chinese novel is furnished by Béranger’s 
songs. ‘The subjects of most of these are of an 
immoral nature, and but for the high art which 
renders them supportable, nay even attractive, 
I should very much loathe them.”’ 


Let us remember, however, that the masses of 
the people are influenced not by literary poe- 
try, but by the songs they sing. Compared 
with the ordinary creations of the caveau, Bé- 


t 
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ranger’s licentious songs, however, mark a 
great progress, and it is only regrettable that 
they have not succeeded in dislodging them alto- 
gether from their strongholds. What is really 
needed for the populace of Paris is another 
popular poet of the genius of Béranger. 

The part played by licentiousness in Goethe’s 
work is too well-known to be dwelt upon here. 
It may, however, be of some interest to note 
the old Goethe’s own opinion of that feature, 
and his comparison on that score of one of his 
earliest productions with Béranger’s songs. As 
a matter of fact, the young Goethe, the Goethe 
of the storm and stress period, had, in point of 
freedom of thought and expression, by far out- 
stripped the young Béranger. Goethe’s crea- 
tions of that time, composed largely in the 
spirit of the lighter French literature of the 
Eighteenth Century, are not even redeemed by 
the wit and elegance characteristic of that style 
of literature; their humor is coarse and clumsy. 
Most of them were destroyed by Goethe him- 
self; but one fragment, in his posthumous writ- 
ings, most suggestively entitled Hanswurst’s 
Hochzeit, and dating back to 1775, discloses to 
us a Goethe who shows tastes that cannot, in 
his case, be excused by ‘‘a low station.’’ But 
one year before his end he feelingly talks about 
that literary escapade to the ever-admiring 
Eckermann. 

He regrets he could not finish that work, and 
the good Eckermann laments that it so exceeds 
all bounds that even the fragments cannot be 
reproduced. 


‘*Goethe then read to me the cast of person- 
ages which filled nearly three pages, and were 
about a hundred in number. There were all 
the imaginable nicknames, at times of the 
coarsest and jolliest kind, so that one was kept 
in continuous laughter. Many referred to bodily 
deformities and depicted a person so well that 
he was brought life-like before the mind’s eye; 
others indicated the most various indecencies 
and vices, presupposing a deep insight into the 
depths of the immoral world.” 


It was not possible to finish the piece, said 
Goethe. 


‘‘In Germany, society is too narrow to allow 
of the production of such things. On the 
broader ground of Paris,such eccentricities may 
be ventured upon; there one can be a Béran- 
ger, which is entirely impossible in Frankfort 
or Weimar. .. . Just fancy Béranger, instead of 





being born in Paris, and brought up in the 
metropolis of the world, the son of a tailor6 in 
Jena or Weimar.” 

And again, ‘‘what an isolated and poor life 
we (the German poets) are leading after all!”’ 
Constantly the image of Paris, the world-city 
he had never seen, looms up in his mind, and 
something like asad regret is heard, likeasigh 
coming from very, very far. His description of 
Paris, the superiority of its social culture to 
anything that has ever existed, must be read 
in full, in order to appreciate Goethe’s deep- 
rooted sympathy for French civilization. The 
man who with evident satisfaction said to 
Eckermann: 

‘*Es ist doch eigen, ich habe doch so man- 
cherlei gemacht, und doch ist keines von allen 
meinen Gedichten das im lutherischen Gesang- 
buch stehen kénnte,”’ 

could not very well be too severe with the witty 
and frolicsome Béranger, and it clearly appears 
from what precedes that Goethe’s occasional 
fits of harshness with the licentiousness of the 
chansonnier do not in any way impair his ear- 
lier verdict as to the fundamental morality of 
the chansons. Despite casual criticisms, Goe- 
the, at heart, sympathizes with that very free- 
dom which he condemns in the Parisian poet ; 
and, in one of his confidential moods, as was 
seen, laying bare the innermost recesses of his 
soul, he confesses to his familiar that, had it 
not been for the narrowness of German pro- 
vincial life, his own development might have 
presented features not unlike those of the 
French chansonnier. 


IV. 


BERANGER’S PoETIC GENIUS, 


From the very start, Béranger’s genius had 
appealed to Goethe and met with an admira- 
tion which he freely and unstintingly expressed 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. 

Above all, Goethe dwells with predilection 
upon Béranger’s originality as apoet. Tohim 
the-original personality of Béranger stands out 
foremost among the poets of the day. 

‘*In him is all the substance of an important 
personality. Béranger isa nature most happil 
endowed, firmly grounded in himself, devel- 


oped —— from himself, and quite in harmony 
with himself. He has never asked: What would 


6 His grandson, in reality. 
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suit the times? What produces an effect? 
What pleases? What are others doing ?—in 
order that he might do the like. He has 
worked simply from the core of his own nature, 
without woubiien himself as to what the public, 
or what this or that party expects.”’ 


It is the sincerity of the poet’s inspiration that 
Goethe admired so much ; it was of himself he 
said, 

‘*T have never affected anything which I have 
not experienced, and which has not urged me 
to production. I have only composed love- 
songs when I have loved. How could I write 
songs of hatred without hating.”’ 


In point of art, those songs are pronounced 
perfection itself. Indecent subjects shock 
Goethe: Béranger’s art renders them attrac- 
tive. Political songs he does not like, but he 
admires those of Béranger. 


‘* These songs are perfect, and are to be con- 
sidered as the best in their kind, especially 
when we have in our mind the merriment of the 
refrains, without which they would be almost 
too serious, too witty and too epigrammatic,”’ 


‘‘Béranger has never been to a Classical school 
or university; and yet his songs are so full of 
mature cultivation, so full of wit and the most 
refined irony, and there is such artistic perfec- 
tion and masterly handling of the language, 
that he is the admiration, not only of France, 
but of all civilized Europe.”’ 


And then he proceeds to show that it was only in 
an environment as favorable as that presented 
by the superior culture of Paris, that Béranger 
could develop so much perfection. And he 
concludes thus : 


‘We Germans are but of yesterday. We have 
indeed been properly cultivated for a century ; 
but a few centuries more must elapse before so 
much mind and elevated culture will become 
universal amongst our people that they will ap- 

reciate beauty, like the Greeks; that they will 
be inspired by a beautiful song, and that it will 
be said of them ‘it is long since they were 
barbarians.’ ”’ 


What is genius? The creation of vital force, 
enduring and incessantly productive beyond 
our own life. That is Goethe’s definition. 


‘Whether one show himself a man of genius 
in science, like Oken and Humboldt, or in war 
and statesmanship, like Frederick, Peter the 
Great, and Napoleon, or whether one compose 
a song like Béranger, it all comes to the same 
thing ; the only point is, whether the thought, 
the discovery, the deed, is living, and can 
live on.”’ 














Béranger’s songs will live in the hearts of the 
people, and Napoleon’s glory itself lives on in 
those songs. 

At times the artist in Goethe bursts into un- 

restrained praise: 
‘‘With him there is nothing snatched out of the 
air, nothing of merely imagined or imaginary 
interest ; he never shoots at random; but, on 
the contrary, has always the most decided, the 
most important subject. ... And how masterly 
is his treatment on all occasions! How he 
turns about and rounds off every subject in his 
own mind before he expresses it! And then, 
when all is matured, what wit, spirit, irony, and 
persiflage, and what heartiness, naiveté, and 
grace, are displayed at every step!”’ 

True, there is nothing vague, misty, nebulous 
in Béranger’s songs, and but little melancholy 
and sentimentality. They who find poetry only 
in the stars, clouds, ancient castles and grave- 
yards, in the remote, old, mysterious, imper- 
ceptible and unintelligible, have, of .course, 
never found any poetic sentiment in Béranger. 
Being, moreover, most naturally, always con- 
fronted with the great body of Romantic poe- 
try, Béranger’s definiteness and clearness of 
thought, often considered to be unpoetical 
qualities, are the more conspicuous. Few 
poets and critics there are in France of the 
Nineteenth Century, who do not more or less 
proceed from, or were not at some one time 
under the influence of the modes of thinking 
or feeling and of the exaggerations of the Ro- 
mantic school. Accordingly, they find Béran- 
ger extremely prosaic. Goethe’s Romantic 
period, however, had long been over; he be- 
longed to neither of the contending political 
and literary parties; his Classicism was broad 
and tolerant, his sympathies manifold and var- 
ious. He was in a position to judge fairly and 
grasp the characteristic features of Béranger: 
‘*Seemingly, events that are transitory ought 
to be preferable as subjects of poetry, because 
something fleeting, moving, must be very wel- 
come to the poet. But as we can not prescribe 
his subjects to the poet, it depends solely upon 
him to give the highest poetic expression to 
what is permanent. Perhaps noone has better 
succeeded in this than Mr. Béranger.’’7 

However much Béranger’s poetic glory might 
have been carped at in France, and in spite of 
a few sporadic protestations on the part of 


7 Werke, Kiirschner, Bd. 32 (Nachgelassene Werke. 
Sechster Band, S. 178-184). 
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some German critics, Goethe’s judgment has, 
on the whole, persisted inGermany. Toquote 
only two men, a critic and a poet: 


‘‘Of all French poets, whether Classic or Ro- 
mantic, Béranger alone is understood by the 
Germans as easily and directly as isa German 
poet. Germans sing his songs as enthusias- 
tically as do the French themselves. Béran- 
ger attracts us because to us he represents in 
the purest manner the French mind. Brought 
up in the study of Moliére, La Fontaine, and 
Voltaire, also well acquainted with Rabelais, 
he had not allowed himself to be misled by the 
models of Horace.’’8 


It was reported to Heine on his sick-bed that 
some poetaster had said that Béranger was no 
poet. The great lyrist, who abhorred French 
Classical poetry, replied: ‘‘ Pas un poéte, Bé- 
ranger! Eh, mon petit monsieur, c’est la lyre 
la plus sonore des temps modernes!’”’9 The 
modest chansonnier himself, however, did not 
presume to play that exalted instrument; the 
mirliton was all he claimed. But on that 
humble reed-flute he excelled. And from it 
streamed forth melodies of contentment, joy, 
love and liberty, such as rejoiced and rejuve- 
nated the heart of the old Goethe. 


J. B. SEGALL. 
Cornell University. 


MARTIN OPITZ AND 
WILHELM MULLER. 


Mi.Ler’s drinking songs were popular as 
early as 1824, for it was on a September night 
of that year, at the supper table in the large 
hall of the Brockenhaus, that Heine and “two 
long rows of students, mostly from Halle,” 
sang them, after the unsavory meat and pota- 
toes had been cleared from the board, when 
the wine had displaced the beer, while the air 
of the room grew heavy with the steam from the 
punch bowls.t None of these songs has been 
more often sung, perhaps, than Geselligkeit 
(Ich bin nicht gern allein | Mit meinem Glase 
Wein), set to the graceful melody of Friedrich 
Schneider ;2 and its freshness would seem to 


be as yet undimmed. 


Pa map Schmidt, Geschichte der franz. Litteratur seit 
Ludwig xvi, 1874, Erster Bd., p. 472. 

9 Dr. Louis P, Betz, Heine in Frankreich. Zitrich, 1895, 
p. 138. 

1 Cf. Harsreise: Sadmtl, Werke, ed. Elster, I11, 58-62. 

2 A well-known composer of the old school, a cantor, like 
Bach, but also Ducal Capellmeister (in Dessau), and the 
head of what was then called a musical school, now a conser- 
vatorium, (F. Max Miller, Audd Lang Syne, N. Y., 1898, 
p.8f.). Cf, Wilh, Miiller’s song dedicated to Schneider; 





Gedichte von W, M., Leipzig, 1868, 1, 120, 
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Its prototype is Opitz’s well-known Ledens- 
lust (Ich empfinde fast ein Grauen), which it 
resembles in theme, metre, treatment, and, in 
one stanza at least, literally. Miiller was con- 
versant with Opitz’s poem, for it was printed 
in Des Knaben Wunderhorn31, 1806, p. 57 
(under the title Ueberdruss der Gelahrtheit), 
and it heads the edition of Opitz which Miiller 
edited for Brockhaus.4 

The distinct verbal resemblance between 
the two poems occurs in their closing stanzas. 
Opitz: 

Lass’ ich schon nicht viel zu erben, 
Ei, so hab’ ich edlen Wein, 


Will mit Andern lustig sein, 
Wenn ich gleich allein muss sterben. 


Miiller: 


Muss ich einst allein auch sterben 
Lass’ ich doch nicht viel zu erben, 
Will mein Leben lang den Becher 
Schwingen in dem Kreis der Zecher, 


The theme of Opitz’s two opening stanzas is 
summed up in the second stanza of Miiller: 
Let him who will, search for wisdom in books, 
the poet will seek consolation in wine, 

Opitz: 
Ich empfinde fast ein Grauen, 
Dass ich, Plato, fiir und fiir 
Bin gesessen liber dir. 
Wozu dienet das Studiren, 
Als zu lauter Ungemach? 


Miiller : 
Mag allein der tiefe Weise 
Briliten, bis er wird zum Greise, 
So zu leben und zu lieben, 
Wie’s die Schule vorgeschrieben, 


Likewise Opitz’s fourth stanza comes to 
expression in Miiller’s first: Let the miser 
go hungry to bed, the poet will live joyously 
while he may. 

Opitz: 
Jener mag der Heller schonen, 
Der bei seinem Gold und Schitzen 
Tolle sich zu kriinken pflegt, 


Und nicht satt zu Bette legt : 
Ich will, weil ich kann, mich letzen! 


3 Which Miiller knew. Cf. his Vermischte Schriften, 
Leipzig, 1830, IV, 103. Also A. Miller, Moderne Religuien, 
Berlin, 1845, I, 120 f.; Yournal of Germanic Philology, 11, 
285 ff. 

4 Bibliothek deutscher Dichter des 17. Jahrhunderts, I, 
Leipzig, 1822, 
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Miiller : 


Mag allein der Geizhals fasten 
Neben dem gefiillten Kasten: 
Ich bin nicht gern allein 
Mit meinem Glase Wein. 

A final correspondence between the two 
songs lies in the boy whom in each case the 
poet despatches on his errand. 

Opitz: si ~ 
Muller: ola, Junge, geh’ und frage. 
Kniiblein, klag’ im Mondenscheine. 

The thief (stanza 1), the monk (st. 3), and 
the dyspeptic (st. 5), are a further development 
of the theme occurring only in Miiller; as is 
die Holde (st. 4), whoever she may be: the 
allusion not being clear from the context. 

The refrain with which each stanza of Miiller 
begins and closes: 

Ich bin nicht gern allein 

Mit meinem Glase Wein 
may well be a reminiscence of the similar lines 
contained in the closing stanza of the widely- 
sung Volkslied, Die Gedanken sind frei: 


Ich bin nicht alleine 
Bei meinem Glas Weine— 


which verses, although they were omitted 
from the song as printed in the first edition of 
the Wunderhorn,s occur in practically every 
version of the Vo/kslied which has since been 


published.6 
PHILIP S. ALLEN. 
University of Chicago. 
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and farther away from an adequate definition 
of the term, if not from a clearer conception of 
the literary features of the movement. The 
two best and most recent books on the ‘ Ro- 
mantic Movement”’ in England begin with an 
enumeration of the many attempts at, and of 
the almost insuperable difficulties attending, a 
sufficiently comprehensive definition. 

‘‘ Any attempt,” says Phelps," ‘‘ to make a de- 
finition of romanticism that will be at once 
specific and adequate is sure to result in failure. 
It is not simply that the word ‘Romantic’ has 
both a popular and a critical sense, each of 
which differs widely from the other, but that the 
word is used critically in very different ways.”’ 


After devoting almost four pages to difficulties 
and definitions (chiefly from German and 
French critics), Phelps, without attempting a 
specific definition of romanticism, says (p. 4): 
‘Romantic literature will generally be found 


to show three qualities: Subjectivity, Love of 
the Picturesque, and a Reactionary spirit.” 


Likewise Beers? thinks that ‘‘to attempt at 
the outset a rigid definition of the word ro- 
manticism would be”’ a hopeless task: 


“There are words which connote so much, 
which take up into themselves so much of the 
history of the human mind, that any compen- 
dious explanation of their meaning—any defi- 
nition which is not, at the same time, a rather 
extended description—must serve little other 
end than to supply a convenient mark of iden- 
tification. ... Nevertheless a rough, working 
definition may be useful to start with. Ro- 
manticism, then, in the sense in which I shail 
commonly employ the word, means the repro- 
duction in modern art or literature of the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages.’’ 


Now, the definitions and general methods of 
treatment of the two excellent books above 
mentioned are too narrow in compass, be- 
cause they start from the wrong standpoint. 
A definition which might apply to French or 
German romanticism would fall far short if 
applied to the Romantic movement in England. 
The word romanticism ‘‘connotes’”’ much more 
as itis employed in England, thanin either 
France or Germany. For this reason such def- 
initions as those of Heine,3 

1 The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, 
By William Lyon Phelps. Boston: Ginn & Co,, 1893, p. 1- 

2 English Romanticism, pp. 1-2. 

3 Die Remantische Schule, p. 158, 
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‘“Was war aber die romantische Schule in 
Deutschland? Sie war nichts anders als die 
Wiedererweckung der Poesie des Mittelalters, 
wie sie sich in dessen Liedern, Bild- und Bau- 
werken, in Kunst und Leben, manifestiert 
hatte; ’’ 


and of Madame de Staél,4 


‘‘Le nom de romantique a été introduit nou- 
vellement en Allemagne, pour désigner la 
poésie .... qui est née de la chevalerie et du 
christianisme,”’ 


are very inadequate when applied to English 
romanticism of the eighteenth century. 

In England the literary revival of the eigh- 
teenth century,whose beginnings are described 
with so much interest and verve in Prof. Beers’ 
book, was too intimately associated with the 
revolution in politics, philosophy. and religion, 
to be thoroughly comprehended as a purely lit- 
erary movement. There is not a single phase 
of the social life of England in the eighteenth 
century that is not reflected in its literature. 
Foreign wars and policies,colonial settlements, 
‘*South Sea Bubbles,’’ criminal excesses at 
home, landscape gardening, the beginnings of 
modern music and painting, the revival of 
architecture, the revolt against materialism in 
philosophy and rationalism in religion, all con- 
tributed their quotas toward the romantic re- 
vival. I think one would be justified in the as- 
sertion that in the last half of the century, 
more than in any previous period, English lit- 
erature was ‘‘the reflection and the reproduc- 
tion of the lite of the people.”’ 

But the literary revival was only one of the 
symptoms of the romantic rash which broke out 
in England in the eighteenth century. No phys- 
ician can properly diagnose a complicated dis- 
ease by studying ever so carefully one or two of 
a half dozen equally important symptoms. No 
critical study, however thorough, of the purely 
literary side of eighteenth century romanticism 
can be sufficiently comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory. The revival in literature which we call 
‘*romanticism ”’ (in the narrower sense) is one 
of the many manifestations of the spirit of uni- 
versal revolt against seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century standards of social life. 
This spirit of unrest did not originate in litera- 
ture. It did not even make its appearance in 


4 De P Allemagne, Vol. i, Chap. xxx, Cf, Phelps, p. a. 








zesthetic English literature until long after it 
had permeated politics, religion, and philoso- 
phy. In fact Romanticism broke out in liter- 
ature when society had become so thoroughly 
saturated with the spirit of revival that it was 
impossible to arrest it. What are the first rays 
of sentimentality which begin to warm up the 
cold formalism of the poetry of Young, Hervey, 
Blair, Shenstone, Akenside, and, to some ex- 
tent, of Gray and Collins, but the reflection of 
the sentimental outburst in religion under the 
Wesleys, Whitefield, Doddridge, and others? 
We know that this ‘‘emotionalism”’ in religion 
was simply a reaction from the theological ra- 
tionalism of the seventeenth century, tempered 
and refined by the mysticism of Law and the 
idealism of Berkeley and Hume,—so far as the 
first gushes of emotionalism were tempered 
and refined. Moreover, if we look closely, 
examine the history of the period carefully, we 
shall find that the rise of the sentimental novel, 
Richardson’s Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and 
the rest, was due more to the sentimental re- 
vival in religion and morals, than to any pre- 
existent iterary conditions in England or on 
the Continent. 

I believe that a careful consideration of 
the beginnings of the poetic revival in Eng- 
land in its relations to contemporaneous 
theology and philosophy will convince any 
one that the revival of the Spenserian stanza, 
and of the Miltonic verse and melancholy 
of Penseroso, were not causes in themselves. 
They were merely the concomitants of the 
newly resurrected spirit of sentimentality 
which was gradually making its entry into 
English literature. These forms were em- 
ployed by the forerunners of the romantic 
movement because thay had been employed by 
the greatest poets of sentiment in the past, 
and because the Heroic Couplet as ‘‘perfected’”’ 
by Pope was too rational and intellectual, too 
‘fexact,’’ for the expression of the softer, 
gentler emotions of the poetic soul. In other 
words, the revival of Spenser and Milton, of 
landscape poetry and the Gothic spirit, by the 
English poets of the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century, were rather manifestations 
of the universal spirit of unrest, than exciting 
causes of a later literary upheaval. 

To return to the question of definition, I re- 
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peat it is wholly inadequate to a clear com- 
prehension of the subject to define (English) 
romanticism as ‘“‘the reproduction in modern 
art or literature of the life and thought of the 
Middle Ages.’’ Such a definition might apply 
to the romantic revival in France or Germany, 
and, as was noticed above, it was at first enun- 
ciated as the specific definition of German ro- 
manticism. So it seems to me a fundamental 
defect of what most English and American 
writers have said on romanticism, that it has 
been too largely colored by what previous 
French and German critics have written on the 
same subject. 

Suppose we apply Prof. Beers’ version of 
Heine’s definition to English poetry begin- 
ning about the year 1800. How much of mod- 
ern English literature could be claimed for 
romanticism? The most of Coleridge and 
Scott, and some of Byron and Moore; while 
all of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Landor, 
and a great deal of Byron would be excluded. 
But Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, and Keats 
were much more at variance with the existing 
order of things, much more revolutionary, 
much more romantic (in the true and broad 
sense) than Scott, or even Coleridge. 

After all the quibbling with sonorous and in- 
adequate phraseology, one is more and more 
inclined to see in the expression, ‘‘the return 
to Nature,”’ in its broadest application, the es- 
sentials of an adequate definition of roman- 
ticism. 

‘The ‘return to Nature,’ ’’ says Leslie Stephen,s 
‘‘expresses a sentiment which underlies to 
some extent both the sentimental and the ro- 
mantic movements, and which was more dis- 
tinctly embodied in writers of a higher order. 
To return to nature is, in one sense, to find a 
new expression for emotions which have been 
repressed by existing conventions; or, in an- 
ae, to return to some simpler social order 
which had not yet suffered from those conven- 
tions. The artificiality attributed to the eigh- 


teenth century seems to mean that men were 
content to regulate their thoughts and lives by 
rules not traceable to first pee go but de- 
pendent upon a set of special and exceptional 
conditions ; and, again, that in the imaginative 
sphere the accepted symbols did not express 
the deepest and most permanent emotions, but 
were an arbitrary compromise between tradi- 


3 English thought in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. ii, p. 
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tional assumptions and the new philosophical 
tenets.” 


Prof. Herford, in a clear and concise descrip- 
tion of romanticism,® says, among other things, 
in reply to the question: 


‘What was Romanticism? Primarily it was 
an extraordinary development of imaginative 
sensibility. At countless points the universe 
of sense and thought acquired a new potency 
of response and appeal to man, a new capacity 
of ministering to, and mingling with his richest 
and intensest life. Glory of lake and moun- 
tain, grace of childhood, dignity of the untaught 
peasant, wonder of fairy, mystery of the 
Gothic aisle, radiance,—all these springs of the 
poet’s inspiration and the artist’s joy began to 
flow, not at once but in prolonged unordered 
succession. 

The word Romance, hackneyed and vulgar- 
ized as it is, expresses less inadequately than 
any other the kind of charm which these hete- 
rogeneous sources of poetry exercised in com- 
mon. They were all, to begin with strange ; 
ways of escape from the pressure of the ordi- 
nary,modes of deliverance from the dead weight 
of routine. But the romance of which poetry is 
begotten can never be merely strange. Ithas 
a subtler fascination, which rests partly upon 
wonder, but partly alsoupon recognition. For 
its peculiar quality lies in this, that in appa- 
rently detaching us from the real world, it seems 
to restore us to reality at a higher point, to e- 
mancipate us from the ‘prison of the actual,’ 
by giving us spiritual rights in a universe of the 
mind, exempt from the limitations of matter, 
and time, and space, but appealing at countless 
points to the instinct for that which endures 
and subsists. To rekindle the soul of the past, 
or to reveal a soul where no eye had yet dis- 
cerned it; to call up Helen or Isolde, or to in- 
vest lake and mountain with ‘the light that 
never was on sea or shore’; to make the natural 
appear supernatural, as Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge put it, or the supernatural natural,—were 
but different avenues to the world of Romance 
....+ Romanticism, beyond all other literary 
movements, is impregnated with speculative 
elements: its poets are teachers and prophets, 
ardent reformers, philosophic reactionaries, in- 
novators in religion, or in criticism, or in his- 
tory. ‘Ze romantisme,’ as M. Lanson says, 
‘(et crest la sa grandeur) est tout traversé de 
Ftd: métaphysigues ;’ and metaphysic, on 
its part, was penetrated with the instincts of 
romanticism.”’ 


This analytic definition of Prof. Herford is 
certainly more comprehensive than any that 
has been given so far ; and the discussion shows 


6 The Age of Wordsworth. Introduction, pp. xiv-xv. By 
C, H. Herford, Litt. D, London: George Bell and Sons, 1897. 
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that the author appreciates the breadth and 
depth of the romantic movement. 

Hancock? labors under difficulties similar to 
those of Phelps and Beers: he misapplies the 
term ‘‘Romantic Movement.”’ He attempts 
to define it as a literary movement, but he 
seems to feel at the same time that his defini- 
tion is inadequate. 


‘‘The Romantic Movement,” he says (p. 43), 
‘‘is the term applied to a certain historic com- 
motion in the world of literature; it ran a 
course, if one must give dates, of three score 
years and ten, and its middle point was the 
first year of the nineteenth century. It was 
only one phase of a general commotion; there 
were correspondent and sympathetic move- 
ments in social, political, religious, and _philo- 
sophical fields. The literary agitation began, 
as Prof. Phelps’ admirable and comprehensive 
study has shown, amid the regular and deco- 
rous chants of the pseudo-classic poets, as a 
feeble echo of the strains and themes of Shak- 
spere, Spenser, Milton, and a Gothic past... . 
The term Romantic was applied to the new 
writers; largely because the prosaic men of the 
previous age disliked anything that savored of 
romance, and many of the new poets wrote 
upon themes which offended common sense 
and conventionality. The Romantic Move- 
ment, however, is an unfortunate phrase. No 
satisfactory definition can be given which will 
include all the facts.”’ 


When Hancock states further (p. 45-6): 


“‘The Romantic Movement was an unconscious 
revolt against these (that is of the eighteenth 
century) literary standards. .. . The Romantic 
Movement was a protest against the tyranny 
of the type,” 


he seems to feel that he has expressed only a 
half truth; that it was not the revolt of the 
literary standard of one century against that 
of the other, but rather the revolt of the social 
standards of one century against the social 
standards of the preceding. Literature was 
only the expression of the different phases of 
this complex social life. Therefore, he hastens 
to modify the assertion : 

‘*Tt was a declaration of the rights of the in- 
dividual to be normal or abnormal. Roman- 
ticism declared that the best in life was not 
found among state centres of civilization, but 
on the frontiers, where there was less conven- 
tion, less order, less artifice, where the human 
spirit might range as wit and fancy willed.” 


The social revolt of the later eighteenth 


7 French Revolution and English Poets, pp. 43 et seq. 
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century manifested itself chiefly in three dif- 
ferent, but intimately associated ways, all of 
which seem to me to emanate from the strong 
desire to return to Nature. In the first place 
there was a political manifestation: a revolt 
against the tyranny and oppression of preced- 
ing ages; a longing for simiplicity, naturalness 
in government. This was accompanied by a 
revival of national spirit, which was in turn the 
leading incentive toward the study of the 
models of the past. This study was of necessity 
partly literary. Secondly, the revolt was phil- 
osophical: a revolt against materialism and 
rationalism, resulting in idealism and emotion- 
alism. Thirdly, the revolt was purely literary: 
a revolt against the formalism and lifelessness 
of the age of Pope. The reaction expressed 
itself in a return to nature in the narrower, 
more literal sense. Poets began to go to na- 
ture for their inspiration. The description of 
natural scenery became a ruling passion in 
poetry. Manand his moods were projected 
upon the canvas of nature, where a panacea 
for mental and moral ills was thought to inhere. 

Considered from the narrower, purely literary 
standpoint, Prof. Beers’ English Romanticism 
in the Eighteenth Century is a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of English literature. 
The materials are arranged in eleven chapters, 
and the literary revolt is traced from its rather 
indefinite beginnings through the period of 
Thomas Chatterton. The chapters on ‘The 
Spenserians,”’ ‘‘ The Landscape Poets,”’ ‘The 
Miltonic Group,’’ “ Percy and the Ballads,”’ 
and ‘‘ Thomas Chatterton,’’ are handled in a 
thorough and masterly manner, and leave little 
more to be said or desired on the respective 
subjects. We might,perhaps, have wished that 
the author were less verbose, did he not evince 
such knowledge of the whole subject, and were 
his verbosity not so entertaining. 

I have already dwelt at length on the con- 
tents of Chap. i, The Subject Defined, and 
time and space will permit only a few observa- 
tions on Chap. ix, Ossian, and the final chapter, 
The German Tributary. 


The discussions on MacPherson and his Os- 
sian, while written in an entertaining style, and 
while furnishing an excellent résumé of Ossi- 
anic criticism from its beginning to the present 
time, are very unsatisfactory. The author is 
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here not master of his subject, to the extent 
that some of the best and most recent criticism 
has escaped him altogether. What he says, 
and the conclusions he reaches, are what has 
been said, and conclusions that have been 
reached, over and over again during the past 
one hundred years. After reading the chapter 
we know little, if any thing, more about Mac 
Pherson and his mysterious relations to the Os- 
sianic poems than was known in 180s, after The 
Report of the Committee of the Highland So- 
ciety was published. And we are not quite sure 
that Prof. Beers does not still consider Mac 
Pherson a literary cheat and forger. 

While I am not prepared to say that Mac 
Pherson did not tamper with his originals, 
to the extent of frequently filling up gaps 
with words and lines, it seems to me that 
any one who has read Bailey Saunders’® life 
of MacPherson (and it is one of the best, 
most unbiased, most authoritatively written, 
biographies that I have read), will conclude 
that he was any thing but a conscious for- 
ger. Saunders has given an insight into the 
character, into the literary and political ambi- 
tions, of MacPherson which enables us to un- 
derstand and appreciate his inysterious action 
in reference to the Ossianic poems, and his pe- 
culiar attitude of indifference to the hostile 
criticism of the day. 

The following points, the majority of which 
have been noted in some manner by Ossianic 
criticism of the last fifty years, and which are, 
of course, considered in Prof. Beers’ chapter on 
Ossian, are emphasized by Saunders : 

1. MacPherson’s tastes in literature were 
from the beginning wholly classical. This is 
evidenced by all his efforts at original com- 
position. The Romantic vein was unpopular 
with the literary public of both England and 
Scotland. It is not at all probable, therefore, 
that MacPherson was desirous of risking his 
hopes for literary fame in the unthankful task 
of collecting and translating Gaelic fragments. 

2. His reluctance in undertaking the work 
of translating the Fragments, and more es- 
pecially their publication in 1760; his disincli- 
nation to give up his position as tutor in a 


8 The Life and Letters of Fames MacPherson, Contain- 


ing a particular Account of his famous Quarrel with Dr. 
Sohnson, and a Sketch of the Origin and Influence of the 
Ossianic Poems. By Bailey Saunders, London; 1894. 
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wealthy family, and to devote months of his 
time in searching the Highlands and the Heb- 
rides for other manuscripts and fragments, 
must be considered as genuine and not feigned. 

3. That he did make dona fide collections, 
partly in manuscripts which he found among 
the inhabitants of the Highlands, Skye, and 
the Hebrides, partly in writing down with his 
own hand poems which were recited to him 
from time to time by the Gaelic peasantry, is 
beyond all doubt. This is established by so 
much and such strong testimony in the way of 
letters, written and oral statements, made for 
the most part by reliable and disinterested 
persons, that it is folly to attempt to prove the 
contrary. 

4. The Fragments when they first appeared 
raised scarcely a suspicion of forgery in Eng- 
land. In preparing the translation of the ma- 
terials collected on his “first journey,’’ Mac 
Pherson was in continual intercourse with Dr. 
Hugh Blair, and worked to some extent under 
his direction. It was Blair’s, not MacPherson’s, 
original idea that the fragments were part ofa 
great epic, Fingal. 

5. MacPherson was neither a Gaelic scholar, 
nor was he acquainted with antiquities: it was, 
therefore, quite natural that so profound a 
scholar as Gray should be disgusted with his 
ignorant attempts at explaining the origin of 
the fragments. The popularity of the first 
published Fragments turned his head, and 
caused him to assume airs and pose before the 
literary world. 


6. MacPherson’s method of arranging the 
Fingal fragments is to becondemned. Itwas, 
however, the same method which was _ fol- 
lowed to some extent by Percy in publishing 
the Religues. It was also a method suggested 
and sanctioned by Blair. Beyond a doubt, he 
added lines (just to what extent will probably 
never be known)9 now and then for the purpose 
of making the fragments appear as a connected 
whole. He doubtless used the filing process 
also with his originals whenever he felt it 
necessary. 

7. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that 
large parts of both #imga/and Temora were 

g On this point cf. Ludwig Chr. Stern’s Die Ossianischen 


Heldenlieder, Zeitschrift fir vergl, Litteraturgesch, (un. f.), 
vol. viii, 51-86 and 143-174. 
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what they claimed to be: translations (fre- 
quently very free) from Gaelic originals. 


8 Saunders shows conclusively that Mac 
Pherson really intended at one time to publish 
the “‘ originals.”” He was hindered from car- 
rying out this intention at first by the lack of 
funds necessary to defray the expenses of such 
a vast undertaking: the first attempt at publi- 
cation by subscription in London failed com- 
pletely. When later the £1000 was subscribed 
for the purpose, MacPherson’s time and energy 
were entirely employed in writing political 
pamphlets, and otherwise advancing the inter- 
ests of the Tory government. He became 
deeply interested in politics—especially Indian 
affairs, was elected to Parliament, etc. More- 
over, bitter criticism arising from ignorance 
and prejudice—like that of Dr. Johnson—Mac 
Person considered beneath his notice. So much 
of this kind of criticism coupled with his sen- 
sitive, haughty disposition finally made him 
careless ofall criticism, therefore he obstinate- 
ly refused to answer the charges of forgery 
which were made against him. 


g. When Dr. Johnson became so bitterly per- 
sonal in his criticism, MacPherson, at the in- 
stance of his publisher, did exert himself to 
some extent to silence the old Doctor’s unrea- 
sonable blusterings. He did most certainly 
place the originals--or certain originals—-of his 
Ossian in the hands of his London publisher, 
Thomas Beckett, where they could have been 
seen and examined by any one interested in 
the subject. Beckett advertised the fact that 
the originals were in his possession and, at the 
same time, repeated the proposal for printing 
them. This is attested by a letter from Beckett 
‘**To the Public”’ in January, 1775,—not ‘‘more 
Fingalanud Temora,as Prof. Beers states, p 
than twenty years after’’ (the publication of 
320), but just about the time that ‘‘ Dr. Johnson 
was calling loudly for the manuscript.”’ Beck- 
ett’s letter was as follows: 


‘*TO THE PUBLIC. 


Doctor JOHNSON having asserted in his late 
publication that the TRANSLATOR OF OssIAN’S 

OEMS ‘never could show the original, nor can 
it be shown by any other,’ I hereby declare 
that the originals of Aizga/ and other poems of 
Ossian lay in my shop for many months in the’ 
year 1762, for inspection of the curious. 


The 
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public were not only apprised of their lying 
there for inspection, but even proposals for 
publishing the originals of the poems of Ossian 
were dispersed through the kingdom, and ad- 
vertised in the newspapers. Upon finding that 
a number of subscribers sufficient to bear the 
expenses were not likely to appear, I returned 
the manuscripts to the proprietor, in whose 
hands they still remain. 
R Thomas Beckett. 

Adelphi, roth January, 1775.’’! 

It is, therefore, clear that MacPherson made 
an earnest effort both to produce and to pub- 
lish the originals of his ‘‘ FingaZ and other 
poems,’’ if any trust may be placed in the 
signed statement of the agent through whom 
the attempts were made. If Prof. Beers had 
been familiar with Saunders’ history of James 
MacPherson’s life and the Ossianic poems, his 
chapter on Ossian would, I am sure, have as- 
sumed a very different tone, and he would 
have reached much more definite conclusions 
on MacPherson and his great work. 


Prof. Beers does not give a sufficiently ade- 
quate idea of the influence of Ossian upon the 
literature of English romanticism. He thinks 
that Wordsworth’s assertion that Ossian failed 
to 


‘** amalgamate with the literature of the island’ 
needs some qualification. ‘That it did not en- 
ter into English literature in a formative way 
as Percy’s ballads is true enough, and is easy 
of explanation ”’ (p. 326). Again, he says (pp. 
327-8): ‘‘The impression was temporary, oot 
it was immediate and powerful,” 


and this is not sufficiently strong. B. Schnabel:2 
has shown by a careful examination of the in- 
fluence of Ossian in England from 1760 until 
1830, that every poet of note during this long 
period was indebted, toa greater or less extent, 
to the Celtic bard. Very few years passed by 
from 1760 to 1819, each of which did not pro- 
duce one or more metrical versions, dramati- 
zations, or imitations of Ossian. 

Much new light on ‘‘The German Tributary”’ 
to the English romantic movement, and upon 
the literary importance of William Taylor of 


10 Cf. Notes and Queries, I, iii, 28. 


11 Saunders’ book is reviewed at length in both the Afhe- 
naam and the Academy for 1895. 


12 Ossian in der schinen Litteratur England's bis 1832, 
Englische Studien xxiii, 31-73, and 366-401. 
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Norwich, is to be found in Herzfeld’s recent 
monograph.13 

Hancock’s French Revolution and the Eng- 
lish Poets is to some extent a continuation of 
Beers’ English Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century. That is to say, Hancock’s book con- 
tains a series of thorough studies of the influ- 
ence of the French Revolution upon the poetry 
of four of the greatest of the English roman- 
ticists; namely, Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge. The first two essays, those on 
Shelley and Byron, are admirably done. No 
one™ has before shown so clearly the part 
which the French Revolution and French phi- 
losophy played in the composition of Queen 
Maéb ; and how Shelley in later years, just as 
Wordsworth, recoiled from his youthful va- 
garies. 

The essay on Byron is almost better than 
that on Shelley: it is written in such a sympa- 
thetic, appreciative vein. All of ushave some 
vague ideas of Byron’s love of freedom, and 
the conception of freedom in his poems, but 
Hancock has traced the growth of these ideas, 
as they appear in Byron’s poetry, under the 
impulse of the Revolution. We see and ap- 
preciate this side of Byron’s and Shelley’s 
poetry as never before. 


The same is true of the studies of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, who, being more mod- 
erate revolutionists and less permeated with 
the spirit of the Revolution, are considered 
after Shelley and Byron, in violation of the 
chronological order. The author shows in 
a strikingly clear manner how Wordsworth, 
under the influence of William Godwin and 
French philosophy, was slowly ‘invalidating 


13 William Taylor von Norwich. Eine Studie tiber den 
Einfluss der neueren deutschen Litteratur in England, von 
Georg Herzfeld. Halle: Niemeyer, 1897. 

14 Of course the influence of the French Revolution on 
English literature has frequently received consideration by 
critics and literary historians,—and notably by Prof. Dowden. 
But the studies have all been of a general character. Even 
in his recently published Princeton Lectures Prof. Dowden 
is far from treating the poets of the Revolutionary period in 
the specific manner of Dr. Hancock’s book. And Prof. 
Dowden has not, it seems to me, in his discussions forestalled, 
or rendered less valuable, these careful studies of Hancock. 
On the contrary Hancock’s essays are valuable supplements 
to the broader more general treatment of Prof. Dowden, as 
well as of that of Brandes in the fifth edition (1897) of his Der 
Naturalismus in E ngland. 














his early faith in the spirit,’’ and was virtually 
casting himself upon ‘the shallows of ag- 
nosticism,’’ when his sister Dorothy comes 
upon the scene of action, and leads the poet 
back to the haunts of his childhood. Here, in 
communion with the spirit of nature, and away 
from the philosophy and the error of the Rev- 
olution, away from ‘the logical debates of the 
city,’’ he is gradually won back to the faith 
and ‘‘ experiences of his youth.” 


And what lasting good did Wordsworth gain 
from his passion for the French Revolution? 
“Ithumanizedhim.”’ After his long sojourn in 
France ‘‘ the interest in man, in human affairs, 
became the supreme centre of his thoughts.”’ 

Hancock’s work contains an introduction on 
‘*Historical Criticism” by Prof. Lewis E. Gates, 
and Part I (chapters i-iii) treats of the Princi- 
ples of the French Revolution. Chapters ii 
and iii are devoted to a brief explanation of 
the philosophical systems of Helvetius, Hol- 
bach, Rousseau and William Godwin. Chap- 
ter i might have been omitted without injury 
to the unity of the book, since here, and fre- 
quently throughout Part I, the author is tedi- 
ously and uselessly verbose. In fact the reader 
will be more likely to become interested in, 
and appreciate the book by commencing with 
the essay on Shelley. The first chapter of 
Part II, 7he Romantic Movement, is interest- 
ing, but there is entirely too much repetition 
of the same idea in slightly different words. 
A brief bibliography would, it seems to me, 
have added greatly to the value of the book. 

Ws. H. Hucme. 


Western Reserve University. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Euphorion, Zeitschrift fiir Litteraturge- 
schichte, herausgegeben von AuGust SAUER. 
Fiinfter Band, 1898. 


EuPHORION calls itself a journal for literary 
history. In point of fact it is a journal for the 
literary history of Germany since the Refor- 
mation, and for this comparatively narrow and 
yet really inexhaustible field of study, the 
quarterly has already, in the five years of its 
existence, made itself a necessity, as well for 
its articles and its publication of the briefer in- 
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edita, as for its critical reviews and its full and 
well digested bibliography. 

No one can afford to neglect Euphorion, un- 
less he is prepared to neglect modern German 
literature also. But no one will care for all 
that it contains, and no one critic can pro- 
nounce an expert’s judgment on all the matters 
thatit discusses. We may divide these roughly 
into studies in literary philosophy or, as one 
might perhaps better say, psychology; into 
matters of controversy, which it will be re- 
membered Leo Meyer used to call ‘‘ der eigen- 
tiimliche Reiz unserer deutschen Wissen- 
schaft ;’’ and, finally, articles, sometimes essays» 
sometimes notes, sometimes new materials, 
bearing on the study of German literature from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, with 
the eighteenth naturally predominating. 

It is these articles that will be found most in- 
teresting and valuable, for there is little edifi- 
cation and surely no pleasure to be derived 
from Richard M. Meyer's two articles on the 
forms of the Refrain, ‘‘a systematic essay of 
the greatest possible exactness’’ the author 
calls it, leading to the conclusion that “ the 
meaningless refrain is older than the texts and 
rhymizing did not come from speech, but 
was attained from without.’’ All this is illus- 
trated from Brentano, Herwegh, and Freilig- 
rath, but, so far as appears, not to much pur- 
pose. Hardly more attractive is Emil Stern’s 
essay on Metaphor and Subjectivity, whose 
philosophy may be deep and is certainly ob- 
scure. 

More amusement, though not much edifica- 
tion, is to be derived from the strife of Niejahr 
and the Dioscuri, Jellinek and Kraus. The 
early rounds in this combat were fought in a 
former volume. The mill is here brought toa 
close, and the editor calls it a draw. The sub- 
ject of contention, so far as appears, is Con- 
tradictions in the Middle-High-German Court 
fpics; but this has about as much to do with 
the article as Patroclus with the strife over his 
corpse, the real controversy being: are the 
Dioscuri gentlemen, and is Mr. Niejahr a judge? 
It will be observed that both parties may be 
right in their contentions, which for us have in- 
terest only for the refreshing vigor of their 
‘* orthodox blows and knocks.” 

Coming now to the more valuable and larger 





part of the volume, and arranging the materia, 
chronologically, so far as it is possible to men- 
tion it at all, we find first, for the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a very entertaining and scholarly study of 
the origin and sources of Fischart’s Adler 
Praktik Grossmutter, by Adolph Hauffen,who 
gives much the best account that we have of 
the old calendars and Prognostics, with their 
curious and largely oriental superstitions, 
many of which have continued among the 
people even to the present day. These were 
partly political, partly practical, and very 
largely medical in character. They lent them- 
selves readily to the controversies of the day, 
and seem to have been abused rather more by 
the Reformers than by the Romanists. Hauffen 
finds the sources of Fischart’s satire and 
parody first in Rabelais, then in a similar work 
of the Franciscan Nas, from whom he annexed 
whole sections, and from less known Prognos- 
tica by Reynmann, Henrichmann, and the un- 
known author of The Bleeding-Tablets of 
Dr. Grill (1540). He himself found many imi- 
tators, some of them of very considerable 
talent. The whole article is worthy of note 
and of praise. 

Minor contributions to the study of the six- 
teenth century contained in this volume are 
notes on the Faust legend by the same author 
as the Fischart, some new facts on the relations 
of Frischlin to Graz and Laibach, and a few 
data supplementing the studies of Jundt and 
Criiger on the Strassburg scholastic drama. 
These data are gathered by Erich Schmidt 
from calendars (1580-1630) in the court library 
at Darmstadt, of which Professor Schmidt 
promises a fuller analysis. 

The calendars carry us over the threshold of 
the seventeenth century, which proves a stony 
field for Euphorion. This volume contents it- 
self with some notes on the Fruchtbringende 
Geselischaftand Opitz by Heinrich Borkowski, 
who reproduces two letters and a number of in- 
teresting poems from the Archives of Schlobit- 
ten. This anda brief contribution to the life 
of Moscherosch by Karl Obser bring us to the 
eighteenth century, where students of Goethe, 
Schiller, Wieland, and Lessing, will of course 
find new material to their purpose. Note- 
worthy, too, are the literary remains of A. G. 
Kastner, the Gottingen professor and epigram- 
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matist. A lengthy study of Moritz’s autobio- 
graphical Anton Reiser concludes that it is 
strictly historical in its statements, and thus 
more truly a ‘‘confession”’ than the work of 
Rousseau, which it imitates. We may notice 
here, too, a review of Barnstorff’s Youngs 
Nachigedanken, which brings much new ma- 
terial to a judgment of the influence of that 
English poet on German literature. On the 
whole, however, the most important contribu- 
tion of this volume to the study of the eighteenth 
century is Hassencamp’s extracts from the lit- 
erary remains of Sophie von Laroche, being 
eighteen letters from Arndt, Humboldt, Moser, 
Seume, and others, supplementing those of 
Wieland and Goethe already edited. In con- 
clusion, for the eighteenth century, we may 
note also a brief review of King Frederick’s 
relations to Rabener, and a study of the sources 
of Mendelssohn’s Phddon. 

For the nineteenth century the greatest space 
falls naturally to Heine, in the form of three 
long reviews (pp. 149, 335, 342) and a sketch of 
Hermann Wolfrum, who met him and Borne in 
Paris. We have also new data concerning 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, a letter of Schlegel to 
Schleiermacher, four of Hebbel to Schlénbach, 
a study of the Swabian literary school, and, 
finally, an inquiry into the origin of Halm’s 
Brautnachi, which seems borrowed from Ro- 
gers’ Ginevra,though the story is far older than 
either. 

I have indicated in the foregoing the most 
important part of the contents of this volume 
of Euphorion. Much might be added, but the 
variety of material that has been noticed will 
suffice both to commend the volume and the 
journal to literary scholars, and to suggest what 
treasures still await the industrious seeker. It 
is hard to suppress, in conclusion, the wish 
that we, in America, had a similar journal for 
our own literature, or the prospect of interest 
to maintain it if it were undertaken. 


BENJAMIN W. WELLs. 
New York. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Selections from Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court, edited with introduction, bibliography, 
notes and appendices, by ARNOLD Guyot 
CAMERON, A. M., Ph.D. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1899. 
Tuis volume of ‘‘Goncourt Selections”’ is 
destined, as the preface states, for educational 











purposes. Portraits of Edmond and of Jules 
de Goncourt fittingly open the book. Extracts 
from twenty-six of their principal works printed 
in large clear type, together with running an- 
notations in comparatively fine print, cover two 
hundred and fifty-two octavo pages, preceded 
by an introduction of forty closely printed 
pages, a chronological index of the works of 
the Goncourts, and about four pages of bibli- 
ography. Following the Selections are twenty- 
six pages of appendices and an index to the 
notes. 

This mere statement of the contents of the 
volume will indicate the vast amount of labor 
expended. Bourget, in his Nouveaux Essais 
de Psychologie Contemporaine, closes his study 
of the Goncourts by quoting Edmond’s words 
on the death of his brother: ‘Jules de Gon- 
court est mort de travail;’’ ‘‘phrase mélan- 
colique et orgueilleuse,’’ says Bourget, ‘‘ od se 
résume tout ce qui rend leur cuvre commune 
si profondément respectable.’’ Judged by 
work evidenced, this edition of Goncourt se- 
lections must also be profoundly worthy of 
respect. 

Granting that it is desirable to introduce the 
students of our colleges and universities to 
these painters of the passing phase of soul- 
sickness prevalent in our day, who lay bare 
the ‘‘coin maladif”’ of their own hearts to 
spread its poison, when these same students, 
as the notes to these selections imply, are not 
familiar with such names as La Bruyére, Mo- 
liére, Bossuet, Montesquieu, Balzac, in short 
with even the greatest writers of French liter- 
ature, these Goncourt selections will serve the 
purpose admirably. 

There is undoubtedly too little attempt on 
the part of language teachers to present vividly 
a given text as a product, an expression of the 
life of the time in which it was written, that 
which forms both its setting, and its best com- 
mentary. Toso present these extracts from 
the Goncourts, is the aim, well attained, of the 
abundant notes, which, as the preface curi- 
ously states, ‘‘have dealt with non-grammatical 
points, a fact which would most satisfy the 
authors.’’ The Goncourts may well be satisfied. 
The notes,however,are not only helpful to both 
pupils and teachers in this respect, but ex- 
cellent suggestions to teachers in regard to 
methods are found in them. The importance 
of ‘ the literary values and poetic side of phi- 
lology ’’ is emphasized, and the comparison of 
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styles is urged. It would seem as if students 
who had read enough to be ready for such work, 
unquestionably of the greatest value, would not 
need to be told who Diogenes was, or Euripi- 
des, or Dante, or Petrarch, or many another to 
whom from a line to a half-page is devoted in 
these notes, though it is better to err on the 
side of fullness than the opposite. 

The temptation is great to consider at least 
the first selection from ‘‘En 18 . .’’ and entitled 
‘Original! Oh!” consisting of a page and a- 
half of text, as chosen, among other possible 
reasons, for the purpose of displaying the eru- 
dition shown in the five pages of notes ap- 
pended to it. 


It would be impossible ina few words to dis- 
cuss in full the long Introduction. It is a bril- 
liant discussion of the Goncourts, following the 
lines clearly indicated in its closing phrase: 


‘And in the cathedral of the immortality of 
art, and in the temple of literature, perhaps a 
powerful pillar, perneee a sculptured statue of 
a niche, perhaps a brilliant fresco, as the future 
shall determine which phase of their work 
shall survive, the Goncourts will remain, proof 
of perpetual mental paradox, of intricate skill 
in their fashioned work, of harmonies in ex- 
traordinary colorations, and as having person- 
ally been the incarnation of literary liberty, of 
personal loyalty, and of supreme, superb and 
soul-consuming love of Letters.” 


Only a few points in detail may be noted. 
Section v is an apotheosis of the Goncourts for 
their style and ‘‘ word-work,”’ and is supposed 
to find its illustration in the Appendices, where 
the endeavor has been made to resolve the 
style of the Goncourts into its constituent ele- 
ments. ‘‘The constant precession of adjec- 
tives, single or several, instead of French post- 
position”’ is to be noticed (p. 321). It might be 
imagined from such a statement as this, that 
the precession or post-position of adjectives 
was merely a matter of individual fancy, mod- 
ifying the style, the rhythm and the harmoni- 
ous flow of the sentence, and not frequently in- 
separable from the meaning to be conveyed, or 
dependent upon the presence or absence of 
other modifying elements. 


Yet, to verify the statement, open at random 
any volume of the Goncourts and what is the 
result? On p. 156, vol. iii, of the Journa/, there 
are in post-position, d/anche, correctionnelle, 
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universelle, extatique, providentielle ; in pre- 
position, mauvais, viles, petit, grande. There 
seems to be here nothing peculiar to the Gon- 
courts in the position of the adjective. On p. 
346 of the same volume we find doux, sem- 
blable, raugue, guttural, effrayant, terribles, 
sanguinolente, violentes, délirant, blanc, vio- 
lette, mystérieuse, allin post-position, and no 
adjective preceding its noun. Where is the 
‘*constant precession of the adjective?’’ But 
probably this volume is an exception. On p. 
318 of Portraits Intimes are found nationale, 
généraux, publique, pacifique, nouveau, solon- 
nelle, divin, personnelle, rationnelle, respecta- 
ble, rares, in post-position; bonne, belle et 
noble and ferme beforetheir nouns. This like- 
wise does not suggest the above unqualified 
assertion of constant precession. Let us try 
once more. Here on p. 217 of La Femme au 
xviii. siecle, are ten adjectives, six in preposi- 
tion and four only in post-position. But Cor- 
neille puts proche before the noun when it 
seems fittingtohim. Moliére wrote les secr2tes 
Javeurs before the Goncourts wrote une secrete 
compassion. L’extréme innocence probably 
means what it says and not innocence ex- 
tréme. Lacraintive princesse may be justified 
by Littré’s une craintive espérance. Du jeune 
officier is beyond question classical, and the 
position of affectueuse before its noun is readily 
explained by the long participial phrase fol- 
lowing, That the ‘‘Goncourt style” is pecu- 
liar is not to be denied, but this diagnosis of 
their style is evidently faulty, at least in the un- 
qualified assertion of constant precession of 
the adjective. 

Another great point of ‘‘Goncourt style ”’ is 
the constant presence of the -/é termination 
with its euphonic results. It seems subtly, pe- 
culiarly, fitting that this feminine ending,gender 
and vowel, should occur so often in the book 
consecrated to da Femme au xviti. sidcle. A 
list is given of ‘‘such -té presences in it’’ on p. 
358. This list contains one hundred and forty- 
six words in -44. As the volume contains five 
hundred and twenty-three pages, one might be 
excused for believing that any writer might use 
as many, without his style being considered 
‘subtly, peculiarly, fitting’’ to the treatment of 
Woman. But it may be that there was no 
thought of exhausting the possible list of such 
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words in the volume. In the first thirty pages 
are found volonté, liberté, vivacité, société, 
amitié, maternité, dignité, autorité, timidité, 
mondanité, utilité, austérité, difficulté, nubilité, 
pitié, vérité, dureté, paternité, vanité, com- 
munauté, spécialité, moitié, sévérité, charité, 
facilité, curiosité, volonté, familiarité, gaieté, 
amabilité—thirty words, or an average of one 
word in -# to a page. This seems hardly 
enough to give the subtly, peculiarly, fitting 
flavor, or to attribute any euphonic result 
thereto. Still, it is, perhaps, more than would 
be found in Sainte-Beuve, for example. Inthe 
first twenty-two pages (as nearly as possible an 
equivalent of the above thirty pages) of vol. ii 
of Portraits Littéraires,are found universalité, 
humanité, fertilité, beauté, netteté, maturité, 
fatuité, prodigalité, moitié, société, facilité, 
regularité, fragilité, faculté, liberté, postérité, 
généralité, qualité, propriété, inégalité, non- 
veauté, sévérité, réalité, amitié, bonté, activité, 
vérité, gaieté, variélé, naiveté, fermeté—thirty- 
one words. Shall we say that Sainte-Beuve 
considered it ‘‘subtly,peculiarly, fitting that this 
feminine ending, gender and vowel,’’ should 
occur so often in his ‘ Portrait littéraire’’ of 
Moliére? The secret of Goncourt style is not 
found here. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Neologisms, with inclu- 
sion of some other words, uncommon when 
first used by the Goncourts,”’ is gathered a 
conglomerate mass of words, archaisms and 
barbarisms, as well as neologisms and words, 
for whose inclusion here it is difficult to see any 
reason. Does the use of /e é67Aoz ori (sic) by 
the Goncourts or any one else make it French? 
In vol. ii, p. 37, of their Journa/ the Goncourts 
write: 

‘*La maladie, avant de tuer quelqu’un apporte 
A son corps de l’inconnu, de |’étranger, du zon 


lui, en fait une espéce de nouvel étre, dans 
lequel il faut chercher l’ancien.”’ 


Non lui is added to the list of new creations 
for which ‘‘great leaps of gratitude should 
come to most men.’’ The Goncourts make 
use of the barbarism, décessaient, and we have 
another example of the ‘‘ victory of scientific 
as well as artistic procedure.”’ When, in the 


French language, was it not permissible to use 
a noun with the preposition de adjectively? In 
vol. i, p. 261, of the Journal, the Goncourts 
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write: ‘‘Ces Ames d’hommes de lettres-la font 
tache dans ce libre xviii. siécle.’’ For such 
work they deserve our ‘almost affectionate 
gratitude.’’ Cochonner is pointed out in vol. 
iii, p. 69, of the Journal, where the king of 
Prussia, half drunk, is made to say: ‘‘ Com- 
ment Dieu a-t-il choisi un cochon comme moi 
pour cochonner avec moi une si grande gloire 
pour la Prusse.’”’? The old word mangeai//e in 
one of its old acceptations (cf. Godefroy) is 
noted in vol. iii, p. 64, of the Journa/: ‘On 
aura le goft déréglé d’une mangeaille pour son 
odeur avancée qui pue.’’ Such word-work is 
adduced to show the Goncourts to be 


‘* perhaps the best exponents of the nineteenth 
century wealth and use of words, polished by 
art-instinct and permeated with a rare love of 
literature.”’ 


It is difficult to conceive what art-instinct or 


love of literature is evinced by such words in 
such settings as these. 


In spite of all that might be said in detailed 
criticism, for the use of teachers who do not 
have access to a French library, or whoare not 
able to buy all the books desirable, or who 
have not the time to cull for themselves from 
the sixty volumes of the works of the Gon- 
courts, this volume of selections, full of interest 
and suggestion must prove of real value. 

L. M. Gay. 


University of Wisconsin, 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Allgemeine Meereskunde by JOHANNES 
WALTHER, Professor of Geology and Pale- 
ontology, University of Jena. Abridged and 
edited with Notes and Vocabulary, by SuSAN 
ADELAIDE STERLING, M. L., Instructor in 
German, University of Wisconsin. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1899. 8vo, pp. viii-+-180. 


TEACHERS looking for a text-book in Scientific 
German will welcome this little volume heart- 
ily. It contains interesting reading matter of 
intrinsic value and great variety. There are 
nineteen chapters, headed as follows: 

1. Zur Geschichte der Meereskunde. 2. Die 


Tiefe des Meeres. 3. Veranderungen der 
Meerestiefe. 4. Die Abrasion. 5. ‘lektonische 
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Veranderungen der Meeresbecken. 6. Treibeis 
und Eisberge. 7. Die Farbe des Meeres. 8. 
Der Salzgehalt. 9. Die Organismen des Meeres. 
10. Die Meerespflanzen. 11. Die Fauna der 
Flachsee. 12. Die Tiere des Plankton. 13. 
Die Korallenriffe. 14. Die Bewohner der 
Tiefsee. 15. Die Sedimente der Flachsee. 16. 
Vulkanische Inseln. 17. Inselleben. 16. Land- 
engen und Meerengen. 19. Geschichte des 
Meeres. 


The material is edited with care and good 
judgment. The short vocabulary at the end 
of the book contains only scientific terms, such 
as the student is not likely to find in the smaller 
dictionaries; and the notes preceding the vo- 
cabulary, are also mostly kept within bounds. 
To be sure, some of them, as those on Azoren, 
Madeira, Panama (p.171)and possibly also that, 
on Poseidon (p. 166 and p. 49), ought not to be 
necessary ; but perhaps they are, at least in the 
present eclectic period of education, when no- 
body can tell what has and what has not been 
taught or learned. Indeed, in a recent edition 
of Auf der Sonnenseite, I find the note ‘‘ David, 
King David of Israel, of biblical fame;’’ and 
in an edition of Komddie auf der Hochschule, 
Iread ‘‘ Opposition, Latin. Dimensionen, Latin. 
Pamphlet, French. Sarkasmus, Latin.’’ No 
doubt, there is something in what the Manager 
says in Faust: 


Die Masse kénot ihr nur durch Masse zwingen, 
Ein jeder sucht sich endlich selbst was aus, 

Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen; 
Ein jeder geht zufrieden aus dem Haus. 


Only a word or two on some other notes. 
The reference in line 1, p. 101, should have 
been given earlier, as Jeuchtende occurs on the 
preceding page.—P. 163, N. 2, referring to p. 3, 
1.6: despeak, though showing the analogy ot 
word-formation, should not be given along with 
speak about and discuss, as an equivalent of 
besprechen.—P. 163, Note referring to p. 4, I. 
11: The remark on ‘the passive sense of the 
participle ’’ is irrelevant, and may mislead the 
student. It is only accidental that zusammen- 
héngende is here to be rendered by connected ; 
what becomes of ‘‘the passive sense,’’ if we 
substitute for connected with itthe phrase re- 
lating toit? And what about erscheinende, p. 
15, 1. 18, which is referred to this note? Noris 
the first part of the note exact, for a present 
participle used attributively and ‘‘ modified by 





words or phrases ”’ need not “ always be trans- 
lated after the noun modified, and before its 
own modifier:’’ for example, der freundlich 
aussehende alte Mann=the kind-looking old 
man.—P. 168, Note referring to p. 72, 1. 4: Is 
Sind nur darauf angewiesen....zu folgen 
best rendered by have recourse only to follow- 
ing, etc.? Auf etwas angewiesen sein is to be 
dependent upon, hence almost to be compelled 
fo do thus or so, as alsoon p. 114, 1. 25; whereas 
to have recourse to does not seem sufficiently 
to exclude choice or selection. In fact, the 
author expresses, in each of these passages, 
the same idea in two different ways, once by 
means of angewiesen sein and again by a phrase 
with abhangig or Abhangigkeit. Avoiding, 
therefore, the repetition of dependent or depen- 
dence, the first passage might be rendered, 
freely, as follows: For (doch) many Plankton 
organisms, not having any means of sponta- 
neous locomotion in a horizontal direction, can- 
not but (or must) follow the current passively, 
and thus become dependent upon it. And the 
second passage, on p. 114: ... dutwhich must 
resort to importation from abroad, and in its 
economic relations is dependent upon, etc. 


H. C. BrERWIRTH. 
Harvard College. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHOENIX 56. 
To THE EDITORS OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


S1rs :—For once Professor J. M. Hart must 
have been nodding. I refer to his remarks on 
Phenix 56, in your May number (col. 317). I 
object to his emendation, ne sorgende slep, for 
these reasons : 

1. Sorgian, inthe poetry, is always used of 
persons. 

2. Sorgende slep is not a translation of cure 
insomnes. 


3. Ph.56is supported by these parallels: Wand. 
39-40: bonne sorg and slep somod et. 
gaedre earmne anhogan oft gebindad; 
Sal. 311: sorh bid swerost byriden, slap 
510 deade gelicost; Wulfstan 139, 26: ne 
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cymd ber sorh ne sar, ne enig geswinc, 
ne hungor ne durst ne hefelic slap (from 
Doomsday (Bede) 255-7: ne cymd per 
sorh ne sar ne geswenced yld, ne per en- 
ig geswinc afre gelimped, od0e hunger 
od0¢ burst od0¢ heanlic slap); cf. Chr. 
1661: slap ne swar leger; Bi. Hom. 103. 
35: ne sorg newop. Perhaps the assump- 
tion that there will be nosleepin heaven 
is derived from Rev. 21. 23-25 ; 22. 5, and 
from such passages of the Fathers as that 
in which Gregory the Great speaks of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (Migne 79. 657-8): 


‘*Claritas quippe divina eam illuminat, 
sol clarificat justiti, lux vera illustrat, 
lux, inquam, inaccssibilis, que non clau- 
ditur loco, non finitur tempore, non ob- 
umbratur tenebris, zon variatur nocte... 
Canticum letitie sine fine in ea canta- 
tur. 


4. The attitude of the early Church toward 
sleep is shown by the vigils of the monks, 
and by such hymns as Prudentius’ Ad 
Galli Cantum, which owes something to 
passages like Rom. 13.11; Thess. 5. 6. 
I quote three or four stanzas, by way of 
illustration: 


Hic sompnus ad tempus datus 
est forma mortis perpetis ; 
peccata ceu nox horrida 
cogunt jacere ac stertere, 


Sed vox ab alto culmine 
Christi docentis premonet 
adesse jam lucem prope 
ne mens sopori serviat. 


Ne sompnus usque ad terminos 
vitz socordis opprimat 

pectus sepultum crimine 

et lucis oblitum suz, 


Tu, Christo, sompnum dissice, 
tu rumpe noctis vincula, 
tu solve peccatum vetus 
novumque lumen ingere. 


The association of night and sleep with sin 
may thus, in part, be responsible for the poetic 
banishment of sleep from heaven. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 


Yale University. 





DR. FURNIVALL’S 75th BIRTHDAY. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs :—In the middle of July a few students 
and professors of English Literature met to- 
gether in the rooms of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety to consider in what manner the approach- 
ing 75th Birthday of Dr. Furnivall could most 
fittingly be celebrated. Prof. Ker was asked 
totakethechair. It was resolved that thecom- 
memoration ought to have both a personal and 
a public side, that it should take the triple form 
of (1) a personal present of such a character as 
Dr. Furnivall will appreciate ; (2) a book in his 
honour; (3) a special fund to ensure the con- 
tinuance of his life-work by placing the Early 
English Text Society ina strong financial posi- 
tion. Mr. George Macmillan (St. Martin Street, 
W.C.) kindly consented to act as Honorary 
Treasurer to the Fund, and Mr. Alfred W. 
Pollard of the British Museum, and Mr. Robert 
Steel, of the Chemical Society, were appointed 
Honorary Secretaries. At asubsequent meet- 
ing, it was announced that the book in Dr. 
Furnivall’s honour would be edited by Prof. 
Ker of University College, London, Prof. Napier 
of Oxford, and Prof. Skeat of Cambridge; and 
a preliminary circular was drawn up for private 
circulation, pending the formal opening of the 
campaign in November, Dr. Furnivall’s birth- 
day falling in February. In response to this 
circular, or to the original invitation, hearty 
support has been promised by many prominent 
students of English and lovers of the periods 
of English literature for which Dr. Furnivall 
has done so much. 


The promises already received have been 
delightfully enthusiastic, and place the success 
of the movement as a mark of the esteem in 
which Dr. Furnivall is held by those who are 
best able to judge his work, altogether beyond 
doubt. 

As regards our three objects, while it is 
useless to affect secrecy ina matter in which 
the students of two Continents are asked to 
join, it would be a pity to deprive ourselves al- 
together of the grace of unexpectedness ; and 
sympathizers who wish to know full details as 
to objects one and two must apply to the Sec- 
retaries, or to Prof. Bright. About object three 
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there is no need for reserve. As the prelimi- 


nary prospectus tells us : 

_“By means of the Chaucer and early Eng- 
lish text societies the New English Dictionary 
has been made possible, and the study of our 
prz-Elizabethan literature has been put on an 
entirely new gy Abundant honour is due 
to other workers, but it is the merest truth to 
say that it is the indomitable energy and 
courage of Dr. Furnivall which have kept 
these societies alive for more than a century. 
We believe that we are consulting what would 
be his wish in proposing that we should aim 
at securing the continuity of this work, instead 
of offering him any expensive personal present. 
Many manuscripts and printed texts are still 
inaccessible to ordinary students, and, on the 
other hand, the list of books which the Earl 
English Text Society has in hand, but whic 
cannot be printed off for lack of funds, is as 
long as ever. We feel that even those who 
do not care to possess its annual volumes owe 
a debt to the Society, and we confidently ap- 
peal to all lovers of English to raise special 
funds by which to give it new vigour.’’ 

There is really no limit to the amount of 
money which could be spent usefully in this 
third object, and it is to help this that hard 
work and open purses are needed. The affec- 
tion which Dr. Furnivall has inspired in scores 
of personal friends has made the achievement 
of objects one and two, if we could be content 
with them, ridiculously easy. But to collecta 
large sum of money to help forward the study 
of our pre-Elizabethan language and literature, 
while they are absolutely the common property 
of England and America, is by no means easy. 
What students on both sides of the Atlantic 
have to dois, in the first place, to give out of 
their own pockets with a generosity which will 
put their own earnestness in the matter beyond 
doubt, and then toappeal to their richer friends 
to take up the movement on a larger scale. 
Owing to the mixture of the personal element 
in our movement it is not intended to publish 
the amounts of individual contributions, and 
at the moment of writing only very imperfect 
information is to hand. But to guide intending 
contributors it may be mentioned that in 
England, from the inner circle of professional 
students and teachers, donations have been re- 
ceived varying from one to ten guineas, and 
from the outer circle of sympathizers other 
donations varying from five shillings to twenty- 
six pounds. Subscriptions from America may 
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be sent either direct to George Macmillan Esq., 
St. Martin Street, Leicester Square, or to the 
Furnivall Commemoration Fund, London and 
County Bank, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 
or to George P. Brett Esq., The Macmillan 
Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, by 
whom they will be forwarded to London. 
Americans who know Dr. Furnivall will give, 
because to know him is to like him and to 
catch some of his enthusiasm. To them no 
‘appeal’ is needed. But a real appeal is 
needed to those who in improved dictionaries 
and text-books, and histories of literature, are 
entering in a hundred ways into the fruits of 
Dr. Furnivall’s work, and it is hoped that in 
this matter England and America will at last 
enter into a generous competition to prove 
which values most highly the language and 
literature which are our common heritage. 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


British Museum, 
London, W. C. 








OBITUARY. 
GEORGE ALLISON HENCH. 


On a tour in the White Mountains, last summer, 
Professor Hench of the University of Michigan, 
was thrown from his bicycle and received in- 
juries which resulted in his death but four days 
later, on the sixteenth of August. 

He was born at Centre, Pennsylvania, on 
the fourth of October, 1866, and received his 
collegiate education at Dickinson College, en- 
tering the Freshman Class in 1881, and at 
Lafayette College, where he spent the last 
three years of his course, and was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 188s. 
He then took up the study of Germanic Phil- 
ology at the Johns Hopkins University, and re- 
mained matriculated there for four years ; dur- 
ing the summer semester of 1887, however, he 
attended courses at the University of Berlin. 
The excellence of his work at Johns Hopkins 
won for him, in June of the following year, the 
Fellowship in German; the remainder of the 
summer he spent at Vienna, collecting, in the 
Imperial Library, the material for his disserta- 
tion. In June 1889 he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. After another year of 
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study in the universities of Heidelberg and 
Berlin he was appointed instructor in German 
in the University of Michigan, where he met 
with rapid promotion. Within a twelvemonth 
he was made Assistant Professor of Germanic 
Philology,and in 1896, though then barely thirty 
years old, he succeeded Professor Thomas as 
Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, and head of the German Department; 
which position he continued to hold until his 
untimely death. 

As a scholar, Professor Hench won an envi- 
able reputation at the very outset of his career, 
by his dissertation on the Monsee Fragments, 
1890, a ‘‘diplomatic-critical’’ edition of the 
Vienna and Hanover manuscripts of these Old- 
High-German texts, with their Latin originals, 
notes on variant readings, etc., and a grammat- 
ical treatise; to which were added, later in the 
same year, an introduction, an exhaustive 
glossary, and a photo-lithographic facsimile. 
It was an excellent piece of work, distinguished 
by extraordinary discernment of minute pale- 
ographic details, by acumen and independence 
of judgment in the discussion of the origin 
and the history of the manuscripts, and by ac- 
curate scholarship and painstaking thorough- 
ness throughout; qualities which marked the 
author at once as a man of unusual promise. 
They were alike characteristic of his second 
work, an edition of one of the most important 
Old-High-German translations from the Latin, 
that of the tractate of Isidorus De Fide Catho- 
lica contra Jud@zos. It was published in 1893 
as volume Ixxii of the Que/len und Forschung- 
en, under the title Der Althochdeutsche 
Isidor, Facsimile-Ausgabe des Pariser Codex 
nebst critischem Texte der Pariser und Mon- 
seer Bruchstiicke, and was provided, like the 
author’s first publication, with an introduction, 
a grammatical treatise, and a complete vocab- 
ulary. It is now the standard edition of that 
text, and needs only to be reprinted in a less 
expensive form, without the facsimiles, in order 
to be in the hands of every student of Old-High- 
German. Outside of these larger works, Pro- 
fessor Hench has published but little: reviews 
of Kuno Fischer’s Goethes Tasso and Zange- 
meister und Braune’s Bruchstiicke der altséch- 
sischen Bibeldichtung aus der Bibliotheca Pal- 
atina, in the Mop. Lana. Notes, Vols. vi and 





ix; an article on the Gothic gubin Paul und 
Braune’s Beitrage, Vol. xxi; and an article on 
The Voiced Spirants in Gothic, in the Journal 
of Germanic Philology, Vol.i. He had planned 
and partly begun other investigations, among 
them a critical comparison of the Paris Isidorus 
with the Monsee Fragments, and an inquiry 
into the relation of the Gothic alphabet to the 
runes; but the conscientiousness with which 
he performed his regular duties as a teacher 
and as chairman of his department, as well as 
those imposed upon him by reason of his ad- 
ministrative ability, left him but little leisure 
for research. Despite a lingering physical in- 
firmity left by a severe illness two years ago, 
he continued to attend to every detail of his 
work, teaching in the summer school besides, 
and, last year, acting as head of the Romance 
department as well. He was keenly alive to 
the opportunities which his position afforded for 
the improvement of the instruction in modern 
languages in the secondary schools of his state, 
and the furtherance of educational interests in 
general, especially the regulation of College 


admission requirements. He had given much 
earnest thought to these subjects, and had 
formed opinions of a decidedly progressive, 
not to say radical, nature. It was upon his 
motion that the Modern Language Association, 
in 1896, appointed the Committee of Twelve on 
secondary instruction in the Modern Lang- 
uages, whose admirable report has just ap- 
peared; he was a member of the sub-com- 
mittee on methods, and at the general meeting 
of the committee a year ago, he strenuously 
exerted his influence in favor of high ideals 
and rigid standards in secondary education. 
Thus his activity extended over an ever 
widening sphere. 
in his devotion to scholarly ideals amid the 


Taken for all in all, he was, 


deadening routine of administrative work, in 
his thoroughness as a teacher, and in the 
breadth of his sympathies as an educator, a 
rare embodiment of all that is best in the 
American type of a university man. 

H. K. SCHILLING. 


